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New Evinrude "85" 
THE "SLEEPER" 




Nothing in its power class 
is in its performance class. ' 



lhis ww Fvinrude "8V is a Itit more 
i-nfiinc than an vbodv mppftrd «tn "£S" 
i i .nil! 1 1.' 

In feet, M does 40 many things dvit 
engines In the 8tmil hp class normally 
can't do. it's hard to describe this nevs 
*'d<.v-K'im(« V-4 without verminjt tr> 

<>Vt7 f.ltl' it. 

Take thrust, fur example f hr> ' it V w,is 
rJoMnm-d 1" iil.mr fnvivv Iimi'J> and I>ik 
nfkhrjre boats, iti null kites and slalom 
f idi-f «. jnd snatch K<m£soi sWrn out or 
deep water \W didn't rifjuiri' trut It 
he ,ibfe to hold it* own with .1 120 hp 



uttti driva Bul d dckci it with raw. 
And It s j* qmrk a* rt is strong. 

More important than the things this 
nuw Lvinrudi' ■ ii'i 1 jn do 1 he was. it 
drji«s them Easily. Effortlessls 1 11 
r iK'ntlv (}n .in .ihsulute minimum oi 
tuef It has the ran* .lhility to do hard 
■,\i.uk without vsorking Eiard. Thp kind 
of cngirtf? that keups Its youth a lung, 
long time. 

The Evinrude "RV delivers a king's, 
ration 1 it (-virvthfrii Put|h<button -shift- 
in« luxury, Sound icaJtd quieting, fall- 
safe rdiahihty Electronic ignition. Lfp- 




anri-down as well 
a* In-and-aut boat 
turn adjustment Auto 
matic choke ,ind 
thermosi.ir Huilt-m 

•Hemator 11 n s 
worth hayinj) dtc 
Evinrude "65" has it. 

It has everything except >i/e. Its or as 
echoed is just two-thirds the si*e ol 

last year's "85" And it s ffott Ml 

ihemotcifwt'll than ;n iirri|>t ti1«M ■ n" 

Another low -down Eywrude engineer- 
ing trick 



bee your nrnittt fvirvude diMief 
Or *wj|r Ua 1 M*h)g And pdee li»t. tvinwdr Muton, 
4017 N 27th St. MUwmA**. 53216 
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When you invest 
a billion dollars 
to help the cities, 
you learn some things. 



roubled minds: Buck some IS mom hi 
• 1 . r Kctc wc re a 1 ot pf troubled m inds 
all over this country including marry 
m our business. The life insurance 
business. And what troubled 
everyone was the dries. There was 
poverty and frustration and decay and 
much ugliness att the way around 

In that atmosphere, when theft 
was precious little hope anyplace, a 
lot nf companies t r .mi >njr hnsin. 
got together to do something nbout it. 
Tbjjvaj it a try. 

T(j invest a billion dollars worth of 
loan fund* in tht? city con? arcfiS 
Money that would create more \o\xt. 
More housing Hopef ully, more hope. 
And we made n public pledge oi [his 
vestment 
You mnv say. this was junt business 
as usual 

Because historically, life insurance 
companies invcsi in housing mid in 
enterprise that makes jobs. 
But this was dilTetent. 
Thii was. a new jnd special cus* 1 

of investment. 
Ir went to an nrea - the inner cities 
-where capital was not readily avail- 
able tin reasonable terms, because of" 

risk ■ Hid llHMIIlU] Out buMllfiStell 

thw special cotnmumeni was essential. 

After all, our business rs totally 
bound up with trie health and safety 
°f people And people live in the cities 
You could say people ate the cities 

h those cities crumble, people ire 
Bcung to crumble, and business -ours. 
Yours, anyone's- isapt tocrumblc right 
a !'»ng with them. 

In a businesslike way, our business 
*w investing in Its own future 




Like hope. 

Due ro the nature of the problem, 
the life insurance companies would 
need the closest cooperat ion of gover n- 
ment and responsible leaders at the 
enmrnuniry And thev're (jetting tt 
With the result thnr the bilhon is now 
;ilmoit completely < Trni im-ii 

Wh.il «v learned, was people. 

fly our very Involvement in the 
core areas, we of the life insurance 
business found ourselves getting a 
lot closer to where people live. 




We confirmed a deep feeling That 
the problem ot the cities needs people 
—people in government, business, 
•and labor, working together- to help 
solve it And we discovered we weren't 
trying alone, other businesses were 
making special efforts 

The life insurance companies are 
re-learning a basic truth, Let everyone 
i:o what he <Ui.-\ lv*< We ourselves 
know investment in housing and 
enterprise Local planners, developers, 
and agencies know their communities 
and know their need* 

Our business has learned that its 
hope wa» justified 

Sure, minds are snll troubled 
today. The situation won't "just go 
away "Bui .. 

We "re taking another step. 

A second billion, 

A second billion devoted to the 
name aims. 

While knowing that u doesn't nearly 
fill the whole need, rhe life insurance 
bustne** regard* tht*. like the first 
billion, as an investment m its own 
fat ure. 

Isn't it your future too' 

If you would like some -.uggestions 
on what you can da. write for the 
book I f r The. cities your c hall enge 
too Depr L 

Irihiitiiieol I. ilr liLsuruiiL'c 

On behalf of the life insurance 
companies in America 
277 Park Avenue 
New York. N Y. 1001? 



«tvtaf» eenrci (tin** it Bedford' 
in, being bulii wnh tmwwitc 
ro'.idrd H thr life inturance 
nt Oneofhuruiirdsut pttytOI 
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The waiting game. 



The going game. 



I n.u tedious dttvc ro the -icr - 
pi>rr can easily w:wtr ;ts much time 
lis your company airplane cjin save. 
Or mure. 

With airplanes, you netrd air- 
ports With the new Hughe* 500, 
yon ili hi 'l So i m most trips up tn 500 
miles. it's ihe quickest possible trarw- 
purrarion. 

If takes you Jireu from pornil 



ui porn! .11 tlie <,tsie«i commercial 
helicopter speed yet ] 50 mph 

The Hughes 500 also saves you 
hi# time shuttling around congested 
urban areas, (let* you nui in rerwou- 
himerliiiui locations in about onc- 
ffiurth thr driving rime And on long 
irips, it f)ics you over all the traffic, 
direct io the company rei or -niiiiu r. 

If'* j hve-searer styled by Henry 



Drcyfuss Turbine-smooth- Hat a 
great «.ar record (miJiliLry vcrsiun 
OK OA C . lyase i 

The HuL'hi". itMl J Ax M whrn 
ever you haven't got time for the 
wjitio^ gjme. 

For free brochure, please write 
to Hughes Tool Company, Box 
60oSH B, Terminal Annex, Los 
Angeles, California 90060. 



The Hughes 500 

World s freest t-Kfcutivf helicopter 



Deferred Compensation : 

We know the subject 
from cover to cover. 



Nowadays, there's only one thing 
more difficult than attracting a 
good man to your company. 
And that's keeping him. 

Oricn. | high salary Isn't enough 
Because a higher salary means 
a higher income tax. 
New York Life's solution? A 
deferred compensation plan for 
your key infn. funded with 
life insurance, 
The kind of plan that can 
combine a generous income fur 
a key executive a* retirement 
with increased financial HClUiQ 
for his family during his 
working years. 

And since the retired executive 
usually finds himself in a lower 
tax bracket, he'll pay Jess tax 
on his income. 

We've written key man life 
insurance under nil kinds of 
deferred compensation plans. 
For all kinds of companies. 
I f you want to know how a 
deferred compensation plan can 
fit into your employee benefit 
program .get in touch with your 
local New York Life Agent. 
You 'If find he's a good man 
to know. 

I 

1 




New York Life Insurance Componv 
51 Mudiwn Avenue, New York, RY. LOOI0 
Life, Group and Health Jnnirance, 
Aarwif ie*. Pension Plan* 




Our 125th year 
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With most of trie regular college terms ending, 
maybe administrators and the rest of us will get 
a little respite from campus rioting. 

But you can be sure the rebellion of some ele- 
ments isn't over. It's a serious problem we may 
lace lor years !o come Businessmen, of course, 
have a real stake in Its outcome. And as usual 
they are more aware of this than many ol the 
public may realize, 

The whole subjeci of ihe "uptight generation" 
came in for a great deal of study and discussion 
at the annual meeting of Ihe Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States 

Audiences cheered the explanation of his stand 
by Dr. S I, Hayakawa, the embattled president ol 
San Francisco State. 

They were shaken by the description of Ihe 
behind-the-scenes instigators by William Sulli- 
van, assisiant FBI director He warned them, as 
community leaders: 

" Extremism Impairs efforts to build and 
strengthen our communities. H stilles efforts to 
resolve differences among ethnic groups. 

"'While there is little hope that community lead- 
ers can convert some of the radical extremists 
with reason or persuasion, efforts must be made 
to reach those who have not as yet closed their 
minds to reason and persuasion, 

"At the same lime, there Is need for Firmness 
in deaiing with those on the campus and in the 
community who, In the name of dissent, lloul the 
'aw and invoke violence. 

"These extremists must be repudiated. Re- 
sponsible community leaders must speak out 
^gainst their excesses." 

The nation's number one leader chose the 
annual meeting to speak out. Presideni Nixon 
voiced a strong demand for law and order on 




President Niyon with Allan Shivers. 
Chairman of the National Chamber's Emotive 
Ccm/niftee, at the annua) meeting. 



the campus, and Ihe audience of concerned busi- 
nessmen enthusiastically agreed. 

To give Nations Business readers more facts 
on the way these dissidents affect businessmen, 
our editors turned to Dr. Robert Hessen of Co- 
lumbia University, He's been on the scene for 
some of Ihe most violent rioting and gives his 
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MEMO FROM THE EDITOR ™a * 



vtews as an economic historian. You'll find his 
thoughtful article on page 30. And our editorial 
comment on page 88 

Nations Business also obtained from the high- 
est law enforcement authorities first-hand reports 
on some of the events at Columbia. We would 
have liked to inform our readers ol the real facts. 
But, frankly, we felt they were too filthy and ob- 
scene to put into print. 



Indonesia which will interest American business- 
men. 

At first he planned to fly straight back when 
his reporting was done, but then ha made an In- 
teresting discovery. Indonesia Is just far enough 
away from Washington that it costs $40 less to go 
on around the world and come back over Europe. 
So he'll stop oil there to gel another article you'll 
be reading in a future issue. 



At the opposite end ol the spectrum. Nations 
Business salutes a success story which has been 
going strong for 25 years. 

Back in 1943 there was a nagging worry that 
unemployment would cause a depression when 
the war ended. It would have been easy to do 
nothing but worry. Long-range planning wasn't 
very fashionable then. 

Some businessmen, however, decided that 
something should be done. They agreed, with the 
encouragement of the National Chamber, (o con- 
duct an experiment m the town of Albert Lea. 
Minn. "It was a pretty daring thing to do at that 
time/' says one participant. 

But it worked. By involving the whole commu- 
nity, Albert Lea was able to become the model 
for self-help in postwar reconversion. 

The concept of total community development 
was quickly adopted by the National Chamber, 
and today Albert Lea and many other communi- 
ties are using it to solve problems of 1969 under 
the name of Forward Thrust." 

Our new managing editor. Wilbur Martin, vis- 
ited Albert Lea to report the story. It's an page 46. 



Ot more immediate interest. Nations Business 
this month Initiates a new feature-a regular 
monthly column by an outstanding economist on 
a subject of current interest. 

Generally these cofumns will be written by the 
top economist in a major corporation. For ex- 
ample, the first, on page 73, is by Kenneth H. 
Militzer, director of economic analysis, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

You hear a lot about " economic indicators 
that are supposed to tell you whether business 
will get better Or worse Or stay the same. Mr. 
Militzer offers some down-to-earth advice on the 
importance ol some of these and how you can 
use them to your advantage In your own business 

Future columns are planned by: 

Carl H Madden, chief economist, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

Jac Frledgut. senior economist. First National 
CJty Bank. 

James W. Ford, director, economics office, 
Ford Motor Co. 

Murray L. Weidenbaum, professor of econom- 
ics, Washington University. St. Louis. 



Foreign editor Sterling Slappey is about as far 
•rom Albert Lea as you can gat without becoming 
an astronaut. Sterling spotted some important 
developments In Hawaii, Guam, Thailand and 



s 
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We bull! Ihe new 1400 electronic 
calculator to be seen and not heard 

With large clear numbers. Clearer, we 
think, ttian any other calculator. And you'll 
see bath the problems and answers. 
A Victor exclusive. 

You'll see the only calculator that creates 
a constant automatically in multiplication 
and division. 

You also get an accumulating storage 
regis I er, a separate memory unit. 14-diglt 
capacity, a flexible decimal system and 
automatic round-oft, 

See ft demonstrated. On the big screen. 
Victor vision. 

Write: Victor Comptometer Corporation, 
Chicago, Illinois 6061 8 F* VI CTO R 




Call on Victor and vou're in business. 
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HE'S BEEN WORKING 
ON THE RAILROAD 



• 1 am aware that your magazine 
represent* rivi' nulls' m companies, 
professional and business people, 
but I sincerely hop* that all of the 
articles are not as misrepresenting 
a* the one concern) ng firemen 
"shirking on the railroad" [April]. 
It I* unfortunate if your subscrib- 
er* Accept thin biased article and 
!.,■■..■[ li.itiifr In r.mJ nut Hit fuels 
for thomsel 

I've worked on the rait mad for 
ulmost 20 yen re nnd have never been 
r'l.Tti.ii.ile t*]i<i!iuti to remain idle nn 
my job. because with decreased 
iii.ii 'ilviiutii-v <>f the ragmen, I'm 
constantly correcting malfunctions. 
The head end brakemun. who you 
state ran take over my job. has hit* 
own job to do. He is not in the cab 
at all timi's, ciiicl he does 3 1 • ■ r have 
the trainS lift nor the experience to 
take complete control of the train. 

About the only sentence that rang 
true was that the engineers stated 
the fire men went not needed (they 
now deny thU statement). But you 
failed In mention that in retum for 
selling out the firemen they receive 



a compensation for every trip they 
make without a fireman in the tab. 
john w. scan 

Bfoth"fl"KnJ iiT Lificnmotl vc Ftr-i run 
urn] F.i\\cr.rmrn 

SUTiIm. Minn 

Freedom of the air 

• Ke "A Clouded Issue" | April |, all 
that fliers of persona) and business 
aircraft are seekinvc i- nj-.ial iml 
preferential— access to public faeili- 
tie* which they and other taxpayers 
have enabled the various govern- 
ment authorities to provide. Drivers 
have these privileges or right* wi 
the highway*, and streets; sailors 
have these privileges ur right* oil 
the waterway a and ww. Ami con- 
gestion is much more of u problem 
on the surface, whore there ore only 
two degrees of freedom of move- 
ment, than In the air. where there 
are three. 

General aviation goes everywhere 
there I* an airport-more than 
10,000 plttees— and connects these 
places with the 500-odd place* served 
by the airlines. In 1!K»7 the airlines 
tuied 2.000 plane* to carry Kt2 mil- 
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Hon people between these 500-odd 
places; general aviation used 122.- 
000 planes I" carry 150 million peo- 
ple hi't Wl-i'li Kl.l'ill i filurc.v 

Equality of opportunity or access 
to public facilities is hardly a cloud- 
ed issue It's the central theme of 
American development. Lei's pre- 
serve it in the air. too! 

RMHERT K. IKONKOE 

Dniutr cater 

Pollry nnd Technical PtariltiK 
aircraft Owcru >uKt Pi hit « AMn. 
WnahlEUftnh, D, C. 

• As nn owner-pilot, I wish to thank 
yoo for (tiring n matter which to 
date line mtly Iwen seen in jrettenil 
aviation publications or kvih-niI «vi- 
uti'Oi fmiil-for advertisements. It in 
time the American taxpayer \M 
made uware of the fucta in this it- 
sue. 

Sometimes I wonder how liuisr the 

AlTU'l-ir.ill pillilk Wo' lid -ill -idl if 

the interptaU- < urn rrierce Commis- 
sion or some other governmental 
agency ivere given the authority to 
regulntc the federally subsidized 
road system of the U. S. and that 
agency were to announce that the 
Bi klyn Bridge or Golden Gate 
Rridge were only to be used by pri- 
Uitc iinioM. from 7 .ISO fi. m until 
6 :30 n. m., to facilitate their use by 
liune.il, taxi.* and other commercial 
carrier? during peak traffic hours. 
This is i little farfetched, but U U 
what they are doing to general 
aviation at some major airports. 

,1. K. McHHIPK 

Vter Preakleat 
TOf FVxjttli-n Hunk 
Itlllti'V. Sill". 

• The author hit the nail on if"' 
head when he talked about "the 
abysmal failure of the governmen- 
tal :ig( n-« involved to ki ! f.p up 

with the essential needs of uvin- 
tion." 

What he didot any was that ilu- 
Federal Aviation Agency has for 
years been attempting to cons and 
or wheedle enough money out of 
Congress to provide for more facili- 
ties, 1 cullers, nnd equipment. 

Tin t have been cut off every lime. 

Will it take a mid-air collision of 
two of the new jumbo jets, killing 
400 to 500 people, before they wake 
up? As a private pilot and aircraft 
owner. 1 sincerely hope in 4 

KICIIAKO ti. J. SKOuUISJ) 
(hnwr 

t'«Hfin'nln Am Kiiilin 
[Tillili .UrDul-l 

tipuixj. qBu, 

Facts tor taxpayer* 

a Your editorial "Out of Focus" 
{April] expresses » point of view to 
which all taxpayer* should give 
heed. Could we have permission 
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II someone you like about Larks Gas-Trap filter. 
They may give you a little party. 




Tell the world: 

The Gas-Trap does more than any ordinary 
filter. It reduces gases as well as"taf"end nicotine 

This is important anee only a fraction of ciga- 
rette smoke it "tar" and nicotine. About 90t it gas. 

LarV's patented Gat-Trap filter actually 
reduces certain Harsh gases nearly twice as effec- 



tively ac ony other filter on any other popular 
brand, ba' none. 

¥?ij see, thr* Gas-Trap uses activated, fortified 
eHarcoal granules - one of the most effective filter 
materials known to modern science. 

Now tel I your friends- They may say you're 

■-•^•^Kirvrj Size or new 100s. 





When is a receivable 
a sitting duck? 

Whenever it's exposed to the possibility of loss. Which means 
airmail any "I y>ur nn-'.'i vahli's, :i1rrni.-i!. ;iii.y timi'. Whi'n an 
important customer gets hit by cash shortage, the target is 
also your own working capital and profit . . . 
tied up in your product or service. So defend 
yourself with American Credit IrtMirar.ic . 
The policy that's been like money in the bank 
wince 1893. 

A.CI . . . * •utatdt&f? of Commtrrbl Cttdlt Company, 
which hns sstwti exceeding ?3 bltliun. 



iiui"i. nn< Mhr i 111 trnirn r T l'imi|i»ni ul Ni-« Y<n* 
l*T* K «H North ChariwSlnwL Oalionu/i. Mi XTJ01 

J nnl t« know imtr «hunt Anwhmi Cnnlil limtnnm Ufnn 
tt'a l>» Ui« 1W mil iw fn* mmt CeMar, "Hn, a S»(« 

v. ,m 
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to broadcast the text of your edi- 
torial over the facilities of our AM. 
FM and television stations? 

J. ATXEN JKNSKN 

KID B; ■■iidi'UHtljvt Cgrp 
IdnJiii falls IiUihii 

• It in regrettable that the dally 
|ir«K-i ami other m;i jNiHir.es hi thf 
I'nited States do nrit lull tin- fiii-1- 
of some of these t.ix refurmi' hh tin/ 
public tun know the true story, 

SPKNCER t. OUN 

M«m.t»rr, ilimrd of Dlr»CtoW 
UlLlL Mnlhtnnuti CIliNniMl Cow 
51 LxiUIji Mo. 

WE, not GE 

• In the article "The Walls CoOM 
Tumbling Down" [April [, reference 
Is made t.i the "Hawthorn effect" 
It iK etuted that: "Thin is a phenom- 
enon observed by General Elertric 
indiiHiri.J payeboh>gift8 in a plant 
at Hawthorn, Pa.," (in which i "tiny 
change in environment, Tor better 
at for worse, will produce mure 
worker efficiency for ■ while," 

The "Hawthorne effect" was an 
outgrowth of a writ* r;f research 
studies In our Hawthorne Work* In 
Cicero, lit., due in a the tate 11120's 
and early IBSd'a. Thesi? "lliiHrthome 
Min.lii^" \m\w for m.im v r:- \><-\. 
considered the classic, pioneering 
work in Industrial psychology and 
sociology. Thonccuunt nf theaeatud- 
les was published in 1S>39 under 
the title "Manairemi'iil and the 
Worker," by F. J. Roethlisbergf* Of 
Harvard and William J, Dickson a( 
Western Electric. These men ns 
well as many others devoted a good 
pari of their lives to these altali.-- 
uni l we think they deserve the credit 

W J. ALKXASDEK 

RiiBlrwrln 

K«M Vnrlt. X. Y. 

Hats off to Bradley 

• nil Ihe high ranking mlllNin 
officers of World War 11 and after. 
Gen. Bradley i Lessons nf Lender* 
ship. Aprlli to m* has bwn and is 
the most appealing. Ilia unanaum- 

n r, [irurtical and completely hunnm 
attitude both as n milltarj' officer 
.mi I an iimi I of thr Vutcruris Ailmiii 
iteration should lie a model for any- 
one in public life. 

Gen. Marsha 11, by Gen, Bradley's 
own up|iraU;il. may rank hjghr.-r in 
over-all ability and Gen. Eisenhower 
dearly ranked higher in attainment 
and appeal to the public, but then? 
must be many like mc to whom Gen. 
Hntdk'y rank* highest an an ad- 
mirable human being. 

John e. cavanagr 

JVurthrlill*. Csltt 

12 nation's business 
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M>re/co 85 POCKET- MEMO 

**£CUTIVe NOTE -TAKER 

Today, raw-utivi!-! uri* umlirr pnrwtire to remember more than over before. 

But, huiuiin memory can be dangerously fallible. Hastily *«ibb[«l note* 

**n be confusing. That'* why the compact Norelco fl£ Pockot-Memo 

«"w met s«rh enthusiastic acceptance. It 111* Into your pocket or attach* 

t *»i ready te store 20 minutes of information on it* exclusive Mini-Cawette. 

Hosart the thoughts you simply cannot afford to fonjot In your Noraleo 8&. 

Visit your authorized NoTeleo offln product* 

<l*aler today for n pcrr.oruil demonstration. Seettx r+if*» "«»» 

Or dip coupon for further information. onoV' -D'ctai.nt Mt*>\inri- 



Hon* Am*r\cmn PNtlet Corporation 

Bwipbw Products DiviMon. 100 last 43nd Street 

Nr* If of*, New Vork 10017 

PUSH INFORMATION lulling ma ho* I can r*C«lr« ■ 
tenona! (Jtflttfiitriiiao ol the Niw NorslLoSO PoUurt-Mfimn 



Him 



■ Company.. 



J'^U rHDDUCTV |tltim. Miianj |Mi Mint A»*» 

J5? '«»» NKiifiUnL UucHibh T.'i.mii Ami uiicii Oantkl 
" '^Iixiwin tgBM CaA-nirEiii %au»-a. Conn Circuit T». tv Slunia. 
if tin*. C<«twi l <t >M 1 UMIW tUdipm»H 
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With 2 more 
years of 
schooling, 

Bill Miller 

works 

harder 

and _ 
smarter. 




The people in Treasure Chest Land 
have a thing about education. They 
want all they can get. As a result 
they stay in school nearly two years 
longer than the national average, 
/.'inert makes a big dillerence in the 
kind ol |Obs they are qualified to 
perform As an example, the cot 
leges in Treasure Chest Land pro 
duce more engineers and scientists 
per capita than anywhere else in 
rhe United States 

1 1 >s this kind of enthusiastid 
eager-to learn atmosphere that can 
mahe an industry grow. Perhaps 
your industry. For more Informs 
tion, Write. 

fly,>\- f. Mj.cjc" 
Oirtclqr. Area Oevefiipnitfit 
PO 9u 1)9. Depl NBD 

5»rt uki Cuj, UHd Kill 




POWER 
& LIGHT 

CO. 

Stfrffi Vhsh. tan 
ni nftiUK m i ttak] 



executive trends 
GLAD TO HELP 

■ VACATION-SKIPPERS PROBED 

■ BOUQUETS TO SOME WINES 



Giving ghetto 
workers a break 

Mosl himin<**men. big finrl little. 
Arc all for it. 

That's what a recent poll by The 
Personnel Laboratory, Trie, *howF_ 

Nine out of 10 who replied say 
they're willing to hire more Negro 
md nthrr minority workers— for 
while enliar md -njp^rvi^iry |«'jh^, 
as well as for pick-aiid-.qhovol work. 
Fifty-four per cent list salesmen's 
jobs as iimontf toost- they intend Ui 
fill with minority members. 

Me n- an- -unit: oilier result* of Hit- 
survey: 

• Eight out of 10 i 79 per cent) feel 
qualified minority a ppliciints are in 
short supply. But kw kick nlnnd the 
cost of finding them. 

• Three out of four i 73 per er.nt> 
say they have jolty open nnw lhal 
they can't fill for lack of tjualtfkd 
minority applicants. 

• Most of those who liave experi- 
ence with government-funded pro- 
grams to train and recruit ghetto 
workers am disappointed in thorn. 

Personnel Laboratory. Inc.. offers 
one caveat 

"Only 10 per cent of the firms 
quizzed iKticiliy iiiuswert'd This 
may indicate most would rather 
not di.*>cuss the subject- or think 
enough's been said already." 

Bad news from 
the campus 



Not riotH-but college coetfl, pri- 
vate and public. 

They're going up ngnin nt mwl 
schools, 

Here art? some advance figures 

H 



from the annual survey uf tin- Life 
InmirEmcf' Agency Mnnagenienf As- 
sociation; 
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Tuition 

J2.3S0 
2,400 
2,350 
<\\-;\ 

m 

7.150 
2J30 

too 

2,400 
2.376 



J1.250 
U40 
1,160 
1,035 
1,100 
1,275 
1.1 00 
i.otw 

1.107 



l.BOO 1,150 



f-'or tuil-of-ibiic «(udenfs, I'niver 
wty of Michigan now churgi-H S&HO 
oxtra fur tuition, morn and Kmrrt 
I! M iw $1,000 next year. The Uni- 
versity of Virginia rhu rites S58ft ex 
tra, and the University of Texas, 
$WHt, No change next year. 

"Tin**' scliools ar«- nut ru'eesisnri- 
!y liellwfthers," a LIMA spokesman 
saya, "just prestige schools from a 
cross section of the country, 

"For example, the Harvard in 
croasc is about I 1 per runt, higher 
than the over-all average in likely 
tobe." 

Last year, LIMA'S survey allowed 
college cunts up from 1 |jer i-cnt in 
state colleges In 7 per cent in privide 
men's colleges. 

A helping hand 
in Nippon 

Get lint! around in Europe isn't too 
tough for most American businc&u- 

NATION'S 1MJSINKSH-JUNJ; ltl| 



CMC adds Cummins dieseis to its line to shake up 
your idea of how much power one company can offer. 



j^luin you call yourself the truck people 
oam Genera) Molor>. you'd hvliet make 
sure you've got what truck hiiyer* want. 

\W think we do. Mori: than .mvbody 
tl H'irilln:liii^ric«. 

Our power offerings I his ye;ir .ire a 
(Jtm4 example. Totover every ptwslhle hase 
Jft could think of. we've added a new lint of 
Mjmmins dicsel engines, Foul iu-w cnuine-i 
{Jut develop 2:i0. 2S0, 270 ind :sn5 gross 
horsepower, respectively. I In ■>'{) and 
h-p-en^rus can be specified tor CMC's 



bmnd new over-thie-road Astro 9S, while Hie 

<i)ln.T ufferiri^i .ire -iv.ul.thlc in »hh ihnrl 

and long enrt vent ion ai minlels 

And Hi it's only part of the story. 
We offer dfoef power choices nalrrre. 

There is I hi: Toro Row II, a dletel engine 



that's given in-city truck operator* a real 
look at what maximum economy is all 
about. In Addition, we have the lull line of 
CMC's 2-cvt-k divsels from the <>Y r>-l to 
the 8V-7L. 

Wp'vc jinl what you want because 
we want ymiT business. We've devoted 
in:fM-!vi-i t>i tin, k-. ..ml what [viHur-. them. 

Il vou waul the mo*t out of the next 
truck you buy, simply talk lo one of our 

Mm 

You'll tikt wliat you hear, 



K/l 



the truck people from General Motors 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS tmttnwd 



men. Hrw-h up on your high school 
French or German ,ind ymi run 
pnrlex-voitx or sprechen Sir drutach 
with th<? best of them. 

Or. jf you have the time, you can 
take a crash course at one of the 
language training schools. 

Doing business in Japan may be 
a little rougher. The spoken lan- 
guage is a big barrier— and the writ- 
ten a formidable one 

J ,i I jan Air Urn* cm help K>me. 
It has a handy booklet, "Business- 



man's Guide to Japan." free for the 
asking. Also, it will print— on re- 
quest—business curds in Rn uUsh and 
J-Hitineso. with your name spelled 
phonetically in Jitpanexc script and 
ideographs. 

Takes 10 to 14 days. 

They're a must in Nippon. 

Why they stay 
on the job 

The slave, the banker, the war- 




Thc some easy-up, basic 
building gives you 
unlimited design possibilities 



...design a Behlen 
easy- up building 
any way you like 

This fast, simple building system 
cuts the cost of looking special 

Add bricks or bait It . . . give it a wood on shingle 
bonnet . . . choose a gleaming sweep ol glass . . . 
or keep it plain, utilitarian. It's tho go anywhere, 
■to anything building tor unnumbered uses. Lacks 
together In days an a light budget. Sturdy bolt- 
together aiea) panels make walls and root , , . no 
studs or posts. Your choice of mnny colors. A 
special rubber-sealer between every seam keeps 
It woalrtertighL Many iijcs. Moderate on-site labor 
tailors It lo your taste. Treat It lander. Or be a 
tyrant. You'll still get years of carefree, low cos: 
occupancy. See how wet) it fits your plans. This 
coupon brings you the complete story. 



crisp . . brick wainscot, 
sfeok fascia trcaimoni. 




modern . . Bohlcn Curtain 
Wall snows what's Inside. 




monolithic ... cut atone 
riafiks the entry. 




rfnrjumj 



utilitarian . . plain vanilla 
or in colors. Dollar saver. 




■a. 



M»rHit»[timi>g Complin? 
Ccriumbvi. Htbuiti — SMfli 
Sand lnlonn»ri»iT an B»Han BuildlPoa. 

A.-prrrm*H 1,1c 



-DM- 



Ai I Ml ; 



Tom- 




Wide Spans at an 

economy price! 

Behlon's Convex Roof 
buildings oiler clear 
spans up to 200 feet. 
Lota ol low-cost space 
. . . fasti 



rior and the mouse— they nil do R. 

.Ski | ' vacations, thai i>. 

In fact, one out of six workers 
eligible for a vacation passes it up. 
For executives, the rate's even high- 
er. Northwestern National Life In- 
surance. Co, reports. 

Why? 

Sun if i-3i ii iv work tin i iv- ;hatt ulny 
"I love my job," one comments. 

f>cc»f<iotifllly. companies encour- 
age exert it n. is |.. kwp nv**>* 1<> Hie 
grindstone. They arc allowed to ac- 
riiiiutlatc leave— then take it in cash 
when they retire. 

A Northwestern National survey 
found vn cat ion-skippers fall intodis- 
tincl claws** like lhe**< 

• The alave— He's nn addict to 
work. 

• "ITie hanker He'd rather have 
cash. 

• The warrior— His vacation would 
he one long battle wiLh hi? wife. 

• The mouse— He's afraid to find a 
stranger at his desk when ho returns. 

"Too bad," says D. F. Uennett, 
office manager. Borg- Warner Inlet 
national Corp. 

"Everyone should Uikc a vaca- 
tion, He's a better executive when 
he? gele hack." 



Poor— but not 
it disaster 



Baron 



That's one verdict on 
wine, crop. 

"Mnny French and German vine- 
yards sufl'crci] hum Ihmvv rain dur- 
ing harvest," notes A. C; McNally. 
inan.-ijii-r ol m ports for I letililein 
Inc.% Vintage Wine On. Spain. Por- 
tugal and Italy fared better. 

"Thry produced consistently fine 
quality wini-a— especially the ikvive 
and Valpolicella Mictions and the 
Classico area Qt Chimin in Itniy," 
Mr McNttlly says, "And in llmt- 
uary, tlu' sweet win™ of Tokay bad 
a good year," 

As for Germany, he ndds, "about 
one third of thu regional wine* are 
acceptable. I doubt if anyone will 
kick about the Lk-bfrnumilch. Jo. 
hnnnbtlMTgi-r Rieslimt. rlcrnknslcler 
jjul 1 'ifpMi c t ■ r " 

France? "Some excelled 1968 
while winii* are available from the 
Cote du Ik-nsiio- in Ihtrgimdv. plus* 
nM I wiiii- frotn Ui-;iu.|i>l.ii«, white 
frnm Pouilly-Fuiase nnrj red cha- 
teaux front the Medoc." 

(hie lip Mr McNally |kisse.-s on: 
Look twice at any 1968 vintage 
French wine that doesn't carry the 
luitTU* t>f the chateau where bottled 
-and its proprietor. If it's top qual- 
ity, he'll hnng his momrker on It 
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Your sign can 
be your 

No.1 salesman. 




If it's in UVEX: 



Ho* doos a salesman salt? With visibility Before he can be convincing 
customers have lo see him He needs a distinctive personality He can t be 
lust a lace in the crowd That goes tor your sign, too No visibility, no busi- 
ness No personality, and you're like everyone else. 

Eastman UVEX Sheet is a tot of things other plastic sign materials 
aren'l For one thing, it gives truly 3D signs Tnts is because it can be 
vacuum-lormed— accurately drawn over almost any mold-to the shape and 
contours you'd like to have This means you'll never have a 'ma-too ' sign 
—unless you wanl one For another thing your sign of UVEX is more than 
shapely: rts outstanding toughness means you should have it tor a long Qme. 
Does your Sign sell? Is it really your personal business S gnature? 

r — 1 Fill in the coupon for our new booklet How to 

^^A. Eastman Select a Sign Thai s Ihe Right Kind ot Salesman lor 
■Wv Rustics Your Business." Malt to: Plasties Division, EASTMAN 
CHEMICAL PROOUCTS. INC.. Kingsport Tennessee 
37862 Subsidiary ol Eastman Kodak Co. 



Plastics Division 

EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, IMC 
Kingsporl, Tern 37B62 

I'm wiling lo luton To your slory on UVEX Stttf] 
Maytw my ugn can h* » twm»r Minman 

Ptaasa yeccj mc yewr boofctet ' How to Scfeci I Styi 
Tn«l 1 th* Righr Kind a* SiDnMi tor rout Bunna** " 

Hum*. 

BlJTll 



e»y, 



. Stal* . 



-Zip. 



□ Sand ma In* tdam ot vgnaiur*" 
iqnmilwi in my vicinity 



The best way to sell you on 
Hartmann's $42.50 attache is to show 
you Hartmann's $110 attache. 



$110 



$42.50 



Handcrafted by men. 
Nut Stamped nut on 
machines Nn moulded 
plastic para any where. 




TouchO-Matu' lock* 
finished in 2-i K gold, then 
coveted by rlap* to keep the 
caw ncM and ilu- lixk* *.ife 



Clastic square-corner s-hapo and 
guilt t\p:jni] iny Mile panels otfer 
far more carrying ipace thin 
hard-sided <.jm:soI fompjrahlesiiee, 



The mo« flexible frame m 
luggage. When bumped 
around, it gives in and bounces 
back instead oi breaking. 




Handle i* sewn by bnj 
instead of being machine- 
stamped. Soft, ridgcless, rugged. 



Interior rralted and 
tailored by hand ,tnd torn- 
pletely hacked. Edges arc 
turned and bound Rcmnvahle 
desk and hk section*. 



There ii a difference, ol course. A big one. TiV SI I (I caw 
h made of imported industrial belting leather. 

No rwo pieces til i( art; ever exactly alike. Th(» leather it 
completely natural; nn finish it needed to preserve its toughness 
and individuality. The ease if bottfld in rugged rawhide .md the 
interior is trimmed in rich gabardine with more helling leather. 

Tor unique luxury, nothing Surpjsses it. 

Our $42.50 attache is made of the finest, most expensive 
vinyl available. And because both of thcAC pieces .ire 1 Li rrm.mm, 
the craftsmanship is the tame in each case. 

Wmmt im nim m wazm* r* emi wiKt mm. ishk *>amm> HUM uno* M»»rt. ir»rnr» nmvm. m vukkhit ccwmidi. w iw immWiu Mi nut if*Twr* son 
tux uiiTLumcwaui (tWncurP to iumi «mi ion tt*t»ixTi Ma weu . in» imi »»«»fuM. wwti to- wurmw nmt . .iwuer. Ultra* tm««»iit ikmi 





If it were possible, Richard 
M. Nixon undoubtedly would 
order the recall or obliteration 
of much of what he said as a 
critic of Democratic policies 
during the eight years he 
spent in the political wilder- 
n©3S. He was an intensely par- 
tisan man. and his words had 
bile and left a measurable bit- 
terness among the objects ol 
his disaffection. 

Most politicians experience 
the same predicament. Once, 
when President Franklin D 
Roosevelt was due to speak 
in Pittsburgh, he was reminded 
by an aide that he had done 
the exact opposite of what he 
had promised in the same city 
lour years earlier. How shall 
we explain it?" the aide asked. 
Deny that we were ever in 
Pittsburgh," FDR suggested. 
The laugh Ihe remark evoked was a hollow one. 

Mr. Nixon is a victim of double jeopardy, in a 
sense, because he is a Republican Chief Execu- 
tive who Mas to deal with a Democratic-controlled 
Congress He must gel along with the opposition 
or reconcile himself to monumental frustrations. 
In recognition of his problem, he has muted al- 
most all evidence of partisanship at the White 
House level. This is no! to say that his staff ins 
Cabinet, and his spokesmen in Congress have 
renounced their Republicanism. Far From it. 
Some have moved wilh an awkward and even 
costly disregard of the political reality and acted 
as il they can surmount the handicap ol being in 
the minority on Capitol Hill 

One of Ihese, Senate Republican Leader Ever- 
ett M. Dirksen, a semifrustrated Shakespearean 
actor, has behaved as if he believes the problem 
of the Democratic majority is more psychological 
than real He has demanded the heads of Demo- 
cratic holdovers in appointive offices, and has 
had several delivered One slightly wry witness 
to the relationship between the White House and 
the Congress observed not long ago, Dirksen 
must think Lyndon Johnson's still President 

In LBJ's time, Dirksen was essential to White 




BY PETER LI SAGO R 

A 

MINORITY 
PROBLEM 



Contributing columnist Peter Lisagor is White 
House correspondent tor The Chicago Daily Wew,s 



House schemes. He and Mr. 
Johnson, old Senate associ- 
ates, adrmred and understood 
each other. But the key tact 
was that LBJ needed Repub- 
lican support for many of his 
measures, and Dirksen was 
kept amply buttered up to help 
where possible. 

The situation is reversed 
under Mr. Nixon. He can in- 
voke party loyalty to keep the 
Republicans in line; what he 
desperately needs is Demo- 
cratic aid, Therefore, ne has 
maintained a political silhou- 
ette so low as to be almost 
invisible 

In his early months, he has 
deliberately avoided partisan 
functions His travels have 
been conspicuously nonpollt- 
ical in character He has kept 
his lines open to former Pres- 
idents Harry S. Truman and Johnson. A trip he 
took to Independence, Mo., in April was par- 
ticularly instructive, tor something of a durable 
feud had existed between Truman and Nrxon ever 
since the latter s slashing campaign tactics in the 
1950s- Mr. Truman always thought that Mr. Nixon 
had impugned his loyalty and patriotism In those 
days when anticommunism was a favorite and 
productive Republican theme The years had 
softened the Truman-Nixon enmity, but the visit 
to Independence, which included the gift of a 
White House piano to the Truman Library, ended 
any lingering animosity 

It also helped Mr. Nixon maintain his nonparti- 
san posture Bui whether in the end this sup 
pressed partisanship will win friends among the 
Democrats and support for Administration pro- 
grams <s at least questionable 

The late Dwight D Eisenhower was perhaps 
the only President in modern times who could 
be said to have risen above narrow partisan an- 
tagonisms Vet, Ike had some pretty strong and 
adverse notions about dealing with a Democratic 
Congress, which H was his lale to do for six ol 
his eight years in the White House. 

The 1954 Congressional elections resulted in 
Democratic control ol both Senate and House. In 
his State of the Union message in January. 1955. 
Gen, Eisenhower offered to meet the Congress 



at least haJf way. We shall have much to do 
together, and I am sure that we shall get it done, 
he declared, somewhat hopefully, When he sal 
down to write his memoirs years later, ike ac- 
knowledged that the attitude expressed In that 
January. 1955, speech may have seemed naive 
or overly optimistic," 

He quoted his Congressional liaison assistant 
at some length, and for reasons which will be- 
come clear, it is interesting to hear what that 
worthy gentleman had to say, as his boss re- 
called It: 

■"Divided government— with the Congress in one 
party's hands and the Executive branch in the 
others-is ordinarily the most costly and least 
efficient arrangement our citizens can have. It 
produces bills passed only for polit- 
ical advantage, no matter what their 
fiscal impact: it blocks bills needed 
by America, only because their pas- 
sage might credit the Administration; 
it harasses Inrough investigations, 
through excessive demands on ad- 
ministrators, through misrepresenta- 
tions, and ends up leaving the people 
utterly confused as to who did what 
to whom. 

"In short, it exalts the petty, demeans the noble, 
rewards irresponsibility, makes a virtue of stag- 
nation, and bamboozles the public." 

What makes the above quotation of more than 
passing interest is that its author is Bryca Harlow, 
who holds the same post under President Nixort 
as he did in the Eisenhower White House. If 
Harlow is correct, the Nixon Administration is 
clearly in for a rough season in Congress, unless, 
of course, the President adroitly avoids offending 
Democrats and steers clear of those controversial 
paths which invariably stir the partisanship beasl 
in every politician. 

Ike understood what he had to do. He wrote 
that, although he couldn't expect the Democrats 
to "welcome my proposals with open arms," he 
had some cause For hope, the chief ingredient 
of which was his personal acquaintanceship with 
the two Democratic leaders, both Taxans and 
both deeply respectful of Gen. Elsenhower's war 
record. Thus, Ike reasoned, bipartisan coopera- 
tion would be neither impossible nor distasteful 

In fact. Gen. Eisenhower had been born in 1890 
in what later became a part of House Speaker 
Sam Raybum's district. For many years prior to 
his becoming President, the general was affec- 
tionately called 1 Capt. Ike" by Rayburn. 




Ike also had quite friendly relations with Sen- 
ate Majority Leader Lyndon B, Johnson, which he 
cultivated assiduously. LBJ never forgot Ike's 
solicitude when he had a heart attack In 1955 and 
the President kept in frequent touch with him. 
either by visiting him In the hospital or through 
iriends and correspondence In the last Eisen- 
hower term. Sen. Johnson was so cooperative 
with the Republican Administration that he earned 
the hostile nickname of "Lying Down Johnson" 
from his more militantly partisan Democratic col- 
leagues. 

President Eisenhower was not all that appre- 
ciative, however. In fact, he was critical of the 
Eighty-fourth Congress, which was dominated by 
the Democrats, for its apparently overzealous 
desire to investigate his Administra- 
tion. The Eighty-third Congress had 
appropriated a total of $8.1 million 
for investigative purposes; the 
Eighty-fourth voted $11.3 million for 
'he same purpose. While Ike con- 
ceded Congress right to investigate 
was unchallengeable," he ques- 
tioned what he thought was harass- 
ment of hard-working officials. 
In general, though, he presided 
over eight relatively placid years, in which the 
edges of political controversy were never very 
sharp. The government was divided mosl ol the 
lime, but not immobilized, for Ike made no great 
demands upon the Congress and cul no new fur- 
rows, to speak of. And the Haybum-Johnson 
leadership was a boon, despite Harlow's rather 
bleak analysis of the divided control. 

Mr, Nixon s plight can scarcely be compared 
to Ike's. Not only did he fail to achieve any clear- 
cut mandate in his narrow victory over former 
Vice President Hubert Humphrey, but he lacks 
the personal magnetism and therefore wide 
spread public support that sustained Gen. Eisen- 
hower. But more even than that, he has no Sam 
Rayburn or Lyndon Johnson among the Demo- 
crats in the Ninety-first Congress. 

In Senate Democratic Leader Mike Mansfield, 
he has a mild-mannered, judicious man ol good- 
will, who will give his program a fair hearing but 
will not abandon his Democratic views and out- 
look. House Speaker John McCormack is not rab- 
idly partisan but he will not rush to any barricades 
for a Republican President, As a consequence, Mr 
Nixon must rouse no passions among the Demo- 
cratic partisans if he is to preserve his chances 
of moderate support for moderate measures, 
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Plymouth got into 
a lot of people's business 

this year. 



Not only this year. But tast year, 
and a lot of years before that. Since 
1963, Plymouth's fleei sales have 
nearly Lriplad. (Seems we're doing things right!] 
What's behind all the companies' decisions to 
go about their business with Plymouth? A com- 
petitive price, to be sure. Engineering. Good 
resale value. And the greatesl looks Plymouth 
ever wore. 

Bui there's more. We add features on where 
others leave them off. Things like 7-siep dip- 
end-spray process lo fight rust. Strong, single- 
unit body. Torsion-bar suspension for outstanding 
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handling. No car in the price class 
has ihem, except Fury. Fury also 
has the biggest brakes and biggest 
trunk In its class. What's more, the Automotive 
News Roominess (ndcx credits Fury with the most 
Interior room in its class. 

If you're a fleet buyer getting ready to order 
your '70's, here's what you'll find in our new 
Fury. Important class enclusives. And more fea- 
tures thai make Fury the car to do business with. 

Plymouth Fury. The car that makes Heel buy- 
ing decisions a whole lot easier. II has in the 
past. It will in the future It's , . QfgaJ; 

Decision Maker. 
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Sounds ridiculous, doesn't it? 

I»nl what if everybody in this 
country were to throw their 
ham Is up in despair and say I hoy 
don't give a hoot. 

Indeed, there would be no 
tomorrow. 

But fortunately, Americans 
have a way of solving their 
problems. 

Ami that's j 1 1st what"- pimp, 
to happen in these troubled times. 
Simpk Iweause tlV always been 
an American tradition. 

Now, how can vou, as one little 
ole citizen in this big. wide 
country of ours, lie of anv 
fab? 

Well, lake a minute and 
think about a U.S. Sav- 
in.:- Horn!. 

That's right, a U.S. 
Savings Bond 




If ilnVrr km , .iiiW-m, ur 
<lctruj«J. *( fr|>l«cf! 'on 



No. il isn't an immediate 
remed\ tor all om ills. Kul il helps. 

If ever) hotly were to buy 
just one '25.00 Savings Hon*! 
(cost 18.75), your country would 
U- stronger eeotiomiealk to 
w ipe i>Nl some oi those sears 
we've Keen sporting. 

Of course, even body would 
he helping thcnisekes, too. If yon 
were to si iiu upon a Hond pn re base 
plan where you work m [tank. 
\ou"d have ipiile a nice nesl e<_'g 
for yourself one of these days. 
You'd have a lot more dollars in 
the kitty for things like college 
cducatinitOlial new home, or 
a secure retirement. 

So think about a I ',>. 
Sayings liond lodav. 
And then go out and 
bn\ one. 
Tomorrow, 



Take stock in America 

Buy U.S. Savings Bonds & Freedom Shares 
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ELLING IT 
LIKE IT IS 

BY FELIX MORLEY 



In his current annual report the president of Ihe 
Carnegie institution of Washington, Dr. Caryl P. 
Haskins. comments on the continuity of scientific 
development The enormovis progress of recent 
years, he points out. has been built up. step by 
step, on the accomplishment that preceded it. 
Darwin would have been "delighted" by con- 
temporary applications of his basic thinking "On 
the Origin of Species." 

By contrast, it is very doubtful that the great 
English authors contemporary with Darwin would 
have rejoiced at the current state of literature 
in that language. They would have been able to 
read novels like 'Portnoy's Complaint, in spite 
of unfamiliar words and phrases. But they would 
certainly have been revolted by the subject mat- 
ter. So the question arises: How is it that un- 
questionable scientific advance should coincide 
with pronounced artistic decadence? 

Some will deny this deterioration. It is argued 
that the modern novel, like the theater, music, 
painting and sculpture, has merely turned from 
romanticism to realism. Nowadays we "tell it like 
i! is," Sex is a daminam force in life and There- 
fore should be so depicted, without any covering 
of modesty or reticence. Discord, of one kind or 
another, is all around us, so music and painting 
should also be discordant. It is not the rote of 
art to reform, but rather to depict the manners 
Of its period 

Moreover, it is added, censorship of any kind 
is abhorrent to artistic expression, if people 
are interested in Ihe uninhibited portrayal of lust 
or sex perversion, no barriers to the portrayal 
should be allowed, If the artist thinks himself 
more creative under the influence of pot " there 
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Prize-winning tormar newspaper editor and cor- 
tege president. 



should be no restriction 
on its use. The Supreme 
Court has decreed that 
there are no immutable 
standards. Permissive- 
ness Is the key word. 
What counts today is the 
going thing, " 

The trouble with this 
thinking is that it leads 
headlong into anarchy, of 
which there is now terrifying evidence on every 
hand. Crime on the streets, violence in the col- 
leges, mob protests and disorderly demonstra- 
tions have various immediate objectives But all 
spring from a common rool. All are a deliberate 
defiance of constituted authority. All maintain 
that the assumed right of the individual to judge 
for himself shall not be limited-by parents, by 
college presidents, by the police or by any other 
form of government 

To cope wilh this anarchy is the more difficult 
because up to a point, now far exceeded, pro- 
test against authority has always been a part of 
the American tradition. The basic concept of free 
enterprise is that the individual entrepreneur can 
run his business better than any governmental 
agency, From the beginning Americans have op- 
posed the idea of any dominant or "established" 
Church. "Throw the rascals out has always been 
the rallying cry of our politics, Indeed Thomas 
Jelferson went so far as to assert that the tree 
of liberty is watered in ihe blood of revolution." 

Bui it is well to remember that, even in his un- 
complicated era, Jefferson's thinking was gener- 
ally regarded as extreme Happily more effective 
was Ihe undemagogic attitude of James Madison, 
the principal architect of ihe Constitution, who 
emphasized that We rest all our political ex- 
periments on mankind's capacity for self-govern- 
ment." Those who can restrain themselves do 
not invite authoritarian control And it is the 
absence of self-restraint especially among the 
young, that is forcing the contemplation of severe 
discipline today. 

To allege that juvenile discontent is currently 
inspired by communism is a superficial diagno- 
sis. Undoubtedly, communist sympathizers wel- 
come any disorders that weaken the unity and 
stability of our society. But Marxist theory is 
the polar opposite of the anarchy that is being 
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promoted in Ihe United States today Every 
American hippie or hoodlum with a modicum of 
intelligence must know he couldn't get away 
with H in arty country under communist control. 
Czechoslovakia is only the latest proof of that. 

It is our responsibility to find an American, not 
a Russian, solution to the problem of incipient 
anarchy. And that requires consideralion of fac- 
tors which are not immediaiety obvious Blame 
is placed on the miserably inconclusive war in 
Viet Nam, and certainly that foreign policy blun- 
der has aggravated youthful rebellion Racial 
discrimination, real or fancied. Is another evident 
cause of discontent. But something more elusive, 
and quite beyond governmental remedy, seems 
to be fermenting behind these and other specific 
grievances. 

We are given a clue in the essay 
by a famous research scientist to 
which reference has been made. Dr. 
Haskms. skilled in inductive reason- 
ing, says there is real risk" that our 
tremendous medical advance may 
paradoxically lead to holding human 
life less sacred, "There fs the asso- 
ciated possibility,' he concludes, 
'that the capacity lor reverence it- 
self jhts italics] . . . might slowly be eroded " 

Thai this erosion is taking place, and not so 
slowly, can be attested by any responsible reli- 
gious leader, regardless of his creed. And wheth- 
er it can be restored, in any church, by more 
permissiveness is dubious Those who believe 
that "God is dead' 1 are unlikely to maintain any 
other form of reverence. Without trust in God 
there is small reason to truei a government. The 
credibility gap will widen in the lesser as in the 
greater case. 

Reverence Is a complicated quality, having 
both an intellectual and an emotional content. 
The scientist knows that there are laws, many 
still to be discovered, that govern not merely 
human life but the entire universe. The artist 
knows, or knew in years gone by, that he could 
best evoke emotion by religious themes, whether 
in evanescent sacred music or in timeless cathe- 
dral architecture. 

On the intellectual plane reverence seems to 
be growing stronger. No astronaut, we may be 
sure, will embark for the moon without first in- 
volving himself In prayer to the Creator of our 
planetary system. Yet on the emotional plane the 



erosion of reverence Is actively cultivated. Noth- 
ing is sacred any more. Delicacy is Out and 
decadence very clearly In. 

Future historians, seeking to explain the de- 
pravities of our era, will probably connect them 
with the great wars, in which brutality was glori- 
fied, the value of human life denied and ethical 
standards subordinated to State control. It is that 
perverted form of patriotism against which a 
large proportion ol our youth is In revolt today 
Material recovery from these wars, thanks lo 
scientific and technological prugress. has proved 
remarkably easy. Spiritual recovery, as sug- 
gested by current best sellers, has been far less 
successful. For greatness a nation needs some- 
thing more than gross national product, important 
as a basis though that is Refine- 
ment in national product, though less 
subject lo statistical analysis, also 
counts. And it is lacking. 

Just a century ago. In the middle 
of the Victorian era r a simple ro- 
mance which still sells steadily was 
first published. Its name was "Lorna 
Doone;" Ms author an English school- 
master named R. D. Blackmore who 
had no inkling that his rambling love 
story would become a classic, translated into 
every European language. 

To place "Lorna Doone" beside current novels 
of lust and perversion is to realize the extent to 
which the quality of reverence has disappeared 
in the relationships of men and women It shows 
us that concepts ol chrvalry are pushed n 
those of depravity enthroned. When President 
Nixon says he plans to crack down on . . . ped- 
dlers of pornography" one wonders wilh which 
big-name publishers and well-ordered bookstores 
he will start. 

A turn from the artificial prettiness of romanti- 
cism, the critics tell us. was inevitable. Now we 
have had it and, hopefully, revolt from the sordi 
ugiiness of what is called realism is overdue. 
As the song in "Oklahoma " said prematurely of 
Kansas City some years back: They've gone 
about as far as they can go." 

Before casting stones at the prevalent nihilism 
of unruly youth it would be well to remember who 
first turned down that now obviously dangerous 
road Many of us will, in srmple honesty, be forced 
lo admit that the choice of direction was. in Ihe 
first inslance, our own. 
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Chevy trucks are out working when 
other trucks are worked out! 



Don't take our word for it. 
Check scrappage rates tor 
lo these many years. You'll 
fin-1 a smaller percentage at 
Chevy trucks scrapped each 
year lhan any other make. 

Want reasons? Read on. 

Chevy starts with a truck 
frame 1hat won't fall apart in 
Ihe stretch. A broad -beam 
ladder-type frame bulll wilh 
alligator- jaw crossmembers 



riveted solidly 10 heavy 
gauge channel side rails. 
Under that goes Ihe toughest 
front suspension in the busi- 
ness, using coil springs lo 
soak up bumps (Easier en 
you and your truck, too.) 
Then Chevy tops It all off 
with a durable High Torque 
Six or VS. 

A cab this good-looking 
should be around awhile So 



Chevy reinforces II with 
double walls of steel where 
r.iress is greatest and builds 
In fender liners to ward off 
rust 

Still net impressed? Con- 
sider Ihis: Chovy trucks were 
first in registrations In 1968. 
And have been for 31 con- 
secutive years. . Chevro- 
let Division of General 
Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 




Mere trucks an? Owvrotts 
because OtMoW smew buck' 



PEOPLE, PLACES, AND THINGS 




YOUR 

USF&G AGENT 
CAN INSURE 
THEM ALL 



From your loved ones to your institutions to your 
personal possessions-count on your USF&G agent for 
insurance coverage. He's the insurance professional, the 
independent businessman you can trust for competent, 
personalised counselling that helps protect virtually all 
you value. Consult him w ith confidence as you would 
your doctor or lawyer. He's listed in your Yellow Pages. 



USF&G # 



ITk 1SFAG Companies J^Himore, MO 21303 Unneil fiiyie* Fidelity 
A Guaranty Co.. Fidelity A Guaranty Life IriMirance Co.. Fidelity A 
Giiamnlv Imumncc Underwriters, Inc.. Baltimore. Md. 2.I2AJ / 
Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto / Catuftlry f Flrt / 
Murine / Muhi-l inr / l ife / Croup Inmnincc / 

lklilil> / Survli Hondi 
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PLAYING 
AT SAFETY 

BY ALDEN H. SYPHER 

The massive might and fury of 
the government of Ihe United 
States is descending on the 
first business firms charged 
with violating the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle 
Safety Act of 1966. 

Two are tire manufacturers. 
No one questions the fact that 
today they are making better 
tires than ever before They 
must, to meet competition Bui 
one line of one firm and two 
of the other fail to meel the 
requirement set by the new 
safety bureau. 

The other accused firm Is an Italian auto maker 
Its cars' side rear view mirrors are convex Th .s 
the area viewed is larger, but objects IojK 
smaller. The bureau s safety experts say the 
mirrors should be the other way around-objects 
viewed should look larger, even if the field of 
vision is made smaller. 

This kind of nit picking is the inevitable result 
of a law enacted by Congressmen on an almost 
hysterical binge of righteousness whipped up on 
the groundless claim that they were checking the 
slaughter on the nation's highways 

With the same enthusiasm and irresponsibility 
that flows in political speeches at the end of 
torchlight parades, members of both houses 
saddled on the nation a costly law that does 
not do and cannot do what they said they in- 
tended it to do. 

It was a hell-bent Congress. It enacted much 
of the Great Society program and financed its 
start. 

it appropriated $413,119,000 more than former 
President Johnson asked in his defense budget. 

It gave the President authority, which he had 
not sought, to mobilize up to 789.000 reservists 
without even declaring an emergency. 

These representatives of the people appro- 
priated $5.6 billion for a two-year run o< Food 



Contributing columnist Aiden Syphar is former 
ttdtiQi and publisher of Nation's Business. 



for Peace, without knowing that hunger in Amer- 
ica was fust as gnawing and nearly as wide- 
spread as m some of The recipient foreign coun- 
tries 

Hope, however unfounded, that a law aimed 
ai auto makers and tire manufacturers somehow 
would end violent death an (he highways was 
highlighted by President Johnson when he said: 
"In this century more than one and a hall mil- 
lion of our fellow citizens have died 
on our streets and highways-near- 
ly three times as many Americans as 
we have lost in all our wars. . - . I am 
proud of the Eighty-ninth Congress 
which took my proposals and 
brought forth those laws. 

And I'm proud at this moment 
to sign these bills-which promise 
in the years to come to cure the 
highway disease, to end the years 
of horror and give us years of 
hope" 

That was on Sept. 9. 1966. 

Since then the National Highway Safely Bu- 
reau has required that new cars be equipped 
with safety belts, shoulder harnesses, head 
rests, collapsible steering columns, padded 
panels and other items determined by these 
public servants to be necessary to hall the 
slaughter on the roads. 

They've written and are enforcing standards 
for tires and other automotive equipment. 

They have added $2 billion a year to the cost 
ol Americans' automobiles 

And in the same period 150.000 persons have 
met sudden violent death on the nation's streets 
and highways-at about the same rate as before 
the Congress and Mr. Johnson turned medicine 
men to cure the highway disease 

Not enough time has elapsed for any accurate 
statistical evaluation of the costly new safety 
equipment 

The evidence accumulated so far shows it to 
be nearly worthfess. or in some cases worse 
than worthless, for It may impart to some drivers 
a confidence In safety that doesn't exist. 

While the federal government was attacking 
the automobile as the killer on the highway, 
the Automobile Club of Michigan, evidently more 
concerned over needless death, began an in- 
depth study of the causes of highway fatalities. 

Frederick N. Rehm, general manager of the 
Michigan auto club, got the cooperation of the 
Michigan secretary of state, the state police, 
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other police and sheriffs units and state-wide 
organizations, and hired accident investigators 
to find the facts. 

Carefully they checked into the background, 
circumstances and possible causes of 435 traffic 
deaths-20 per cent of Michigan's total in 1966. 

They found 89 per cent of all fatal accidents 
attributable directly to violation of law. They 
found also: 

Driver failure-due to bad habits and alti- 
tudes, alcohol, ignorance, poor judgment, inex- 
perience, or any combination of these-under- 
lies most fatal accidents. 

"The alcohol figures speak tor themselves {al- 
cohol was involved in 44 per cent of ihe deaths, 
including several teen-age drivers too young to 
buy it legally). 

The disproportionately large 

number of high-point drivers in- 
volved in these accidents is evi- 
dence of the role of habits and at- 
titudes (3 to 5 per cent of drivers 
whose records show they were not 
fit to drive caused 15 lo 30 per cent 
of the fatalities) " 

Speed loo fast for condiiions, ihe 
inexperience of young drivers, and 
other causes thai may be corrected 
only by better law enforcement, better education, 
more serious courts and parental concern were 
listed. 

{In a similar check-up Florida AAA investiga- 
tors found 55 per cent of drivers killed In Dade 
County -Miami-accidents had been drinking.) 

But what about defective automobiles'? Here s 
what actual study in Michigan turned up: 

"As near as our investigators, who are not 
automotive engineers, could determine, vehicle 
defects as accident causes were statistically 
nonexistent in the study. One bald tire on one 
of 504 cars involved in fatalities may have added 
lo the severity of the accident." 

And what about seat belts, which are required 
by the safety experts and ignored by nearly all 
the traveling public? 

"In the 52 cars so equipped, only two drivers 
wore seat belts Both were killed." In general, 
ihough. the investigators concluded that seal 
belts may help. 

What about motor vehicle inspection, which 
is being recommended by the federal safety ex- 
perts as a way to cut highway deaths'? 

Michigan, without compulsory inspection, 
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found its death rate matches exactly the aver- 
age of all states that have compulsory inspec- 
tions. 5 deaths per 100 million vehicle miles and 
5.4 deaths per 10.000 vehicles. 

Five states with compulsory inspection have 
accident rates above the national average, in- 
vestigators found, and another five slates with- 
out il have accident rates below the average. 

Secretary of Transportation John Volpe knows 
what causes death on the highways. If he didn't 
know before. Mr. Rehm has told him in a letter 
suggesting that the National Highway Safety 
Bureau, which is in his department, concentrate 
less on automobiles and Instead spend its lime 
and talents determining and curing the actual 
causes of traffic fatalities. 

"We have proved conclusively to 
ourselves that vehicles cause hardly 
any accidents," Mr. Rehm wrote He 
also sent reports of Michigan's con- 
tinuing studies. 

' We are completely opposed lo 
compulsory motor vehicle inspec- 
tion because there Is no evidence 
that the resull it produces is in any 
way In proportion to its expense to 
motorists. 

We feel the federal government 
has probably passed the point of diminishing 
relurns. based on presently available informa- 
tion, in adding safety to automobiles. 

"Too little attention has been paid to our 
studies and others which keep showing that 
aulos cause very few accidents. 

"This is unfortunate, for even when the per- 
fect vehicle is built— if it ever is— there will siill 
be accidents." 

Perhaps an Administration not committed to 
the impossible project of building the perfect 
vehicle could get Congress to take another look 
ai the National Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety 
Act of 1966 

Most members of Congress already have 
changed radically their attitudes on many things 
-such as the needs and desires of the Pentagon. 

They even might turn the Act around and aim 
It at the actual causes of negligent, careless 
violent death on our streets and highways. 

Don't expect loo much from Congressmen 
when il comes to Interfering with complete free- 
dom on Ihe sheets. Drivers vote, Even drunk 
drivers 

But so do widows 
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Pitney-Bowes White Tape 
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€. As if stamping, dating documenting and 
bookkeepi ng weren't enough, Pirney-Sowus 
While T»p« can promote your business, 
too To the ion of me <tste you cart prmt • 
H!V.a ea wim tell* me world whal you do. 

far ifttorflMIHXV wnl* PlMtHtow**. tftC. Oil 
PtolM 3H«*1 StmHwti, Co"i DW04, or at" On* 
□r our iWoflicai tlitowjlwui >r» U S and C«nad» 

Fa Warn, Sam InwUn COunnsn ft imj.r:rn»r» 
Ca'litgri Cc.pn-i Thjidie Contrail 

{Pj3 Pitney-Bowes 



f. As soon as you lad a package coming 
on, take a Pimey &awBs postage meter 
a in o'lil the exact portage you need on 
Pilney-Sowes White Tape Ifa neater than 
a lumgie 0< Stamps It's 'aster man lining 
up at ttie posi office 

4, Because you always hove the rrghl pom- 
bob on hand, you can gel It into lis mail 
almost as last aa you can wrap K The tapo 
is already moistened. The meter dates your 
package, foo, proving you mined H on uron 

& Your Pitney-Bowes machine does its 
own bookftcepHng. too Keep* en exact telly 
01 wnai'g been used And remember, tl you 
can show, at the end of the year, an accu- 
rate account of your poalage costs— they 're 
Uk»aeduclible*l 
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In an age of moral crisis, when 
violence iu sweeping college ccim- 
pu^s like a virulent disease, (hi 
imtHt dangerous error a businessman 
i an nt.tki- is tu believe lliui in- lui* 
nothing at stake, that somehow stu- 
dent rebellion can he qinunntimtl 

Cnmpus rebels already have 
hunched a Macks against business 
Smut In the past year, college cam 
puses were the staging ((rounds tor: 

• A threatened seizure of Now 
York's Cnrtso|idati»d Edison Cn 
one of the nil Man's hirsts;! utilities 
■ A plan to send hundreds of "cus- 
tomers" into Macy's where, at a 
prearranged timi-, they wmld s( ( ige 
j iruisK looting of the world's largest 
department -tine 

* A protest in the new General 
Motors Building in New York, with 
picket* carry ins signs declaring: 
"Expropriate GM profits for 11 free, 

U-alltjftll sulmnv system " 

TIM attacks on business, however, 
have not been confined to threats or 
slogan* <>ti many college campuses, 
rot r uitcrs far the Dow Chemical Co., 
which manufactures napalm, huve 
been physically obstructed h\ -H in* 
and body blockades. 

An attempt in mrd March to ob- 
struct recruiters for General Blectric 
represented an attack nit jirnfit-inak- 
ing as such. Al Queens College in 
New York, GE recruiters were ha- 
rassed by student leftist* who eo> 
uaed GE of "profiteering" by using 
colleges as the "breeding grounds" 

to train fuliiri' scientists an<J engi 
m-ers for industry The**' attacks 011 
business, however, have lb us far bean 
comparatively minor skirmishes. 

The rettels" niiiin assault has Ijeen 
again*,! tin* college*. The basic tac- 
tic is to sci/.e buildings, to disrupt 
classes and to create a general clr 
in, id- of terror and intimidation 
At Columbia, rebels huve held hos- 
tages, roughed up professors, humed 
a professor's research rioter* and 



Da. Robkht Hhssen, uutfwr 0/ this 
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the (iradtutte School of Haziness at 
Columbia University An economic 
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looted the files of ihc unn e r-i1 v'-. 
president At Branded University, 
they threatened to hum down h 
foraries ;ind lecture halls unless their 
demands were met. At San Fran 
risen BtaP- Ciitir-np, they were urged 

to carry wen pons and an unsuccess- 
ful attempt was made to dvruimite 
a college building. And ut Cornell 
University, weapons actually were 
carried. 

Although these campus actions 
huve been extensively reported, the 
press and TV coverage ha* not ade- 
quately Mtpbiined the rebels" goabi, 
or analyzed the arguments they use 
to justify (heir report tu force. An 
a result, while nwwt Americans un- 
doubtedly feel the rebels' nctions 
are improper, they do not under- 
aband the long-ninge imp] Millions 
of irtudent rebellion, or know how 
to arwwer the rebele' argumenta 

A new American Revolution 

S(M inlKni i:- Ihe irtniliniv <xhu h 
unite* the leading prouiis of student 
rebels The largest group ia Stu- 
dents for a Democratkr Society, a 
loose knit. n:ilii>nwide urganiAitinn 
which rliiim,*! over 3r>,flOT> memherfi 
on f 1 lupuses nihi'r .'nnjjj'- in 
elude (he Proureesiw Labor Party, 
the Yming Socialist Allumce. the 
Youth InliTiiatioiiiil I'jirly mul the 
Thinl \\'ntlii Lilx'ration h'ront • In 
nil. the rebels comprise no more 
than ;< nr t |wr nent of llw- ntudenl 
j op ubit ion. i 

Despite disagreements about 
sti-iiteg.v nnd tartks lines** groups 
lire itgreed upon the tntessrt> "1 1 
revolution in America to overthrow 
capitalism and establish fvociali^m 
Some hope to transform America 
into a carbon w[t> of M io'h Chimi 
or Castro's Cuba, while others claim 
to ha\e no particular blueprint in 
mind. Tom Hayden, .1 f{>under of 

SIDS. n.'(.i"ntlv riiKl.irod ' l'ir-1 hi 

.-.ill make the revolution. ;ind then 
we will find out what for 

The Atudenl rebels are trying to 
establish the principle (hat use of 
force is a proper means to achieve 
their goals '("herefore. they con- 
front the col lege with "nrui-ra-goti 
nhle" demands At the University 
of Chicago, for example, relets de- 
immded inmietiinie mimissioii. on 
full scholarship, of every youth 
whos* family income is under $7,<M)0 
a year, with a $6M-a-wr*>k i\tm|j(rii 
sat ion to be paid the family. 

Such demands are debiierately 
arbitrary. #0 that rv» nuitter what 
retiporue the College makes, Ihe reb- 
els win. If the college yields, or 
triers to negotiate, that serves .-is an 
invitation to the rehds to make new 
demands. On the other hand, if the 



college rejects the original demand 
the rebels die tPi.it icfosal as jus- 
' ifii at ion for their use of brute force. 

Kul as Ayn Hand recently holed 
"If find when, in any riisjiut* . orn 
side initiates the use of physical 
force, that side is wrong— nnd no con 
Hiderntmn or (ii--r iLr*ion of the i--ua- 
\# rieoessary ia appropriate," 

Ihe basic goal underlying the 
rebels' arbitrary demands is to 
achieve "'student power." Backed 
up by the threat ut force, they in 
-i -t on voting i*»wer over the uni- 
vpmityV budget and curriculum 
nv 1 i the hiring, promotion and sab 
ariea of faculty, and over recruitinn 
of students. They attempt to jua- 
til'i thi- t-f ..• 1 1 hv invokinc n slogan 
"particifMitory dernocrflcy." They 
claim I Kill pet 1 j lie liave :i right to 

vote en anything that affects their 
lisi's .iiui th.it -Indent-- therefore 
should hi>v >oiir\t inntml over rhr 

university. 

If the student rebels succeed in 
e*tnblishing "piirticipfltnry demtx*' 
racy." it could become applicable 
in ill UMH which nffect peoples' 
lives. Workers, for exsmiple, would 
Iw entitled to votinu jnwer over a 
company's pricing and production 
policies , over the -alar it-- arid pni 
motions of executives, and over the 
hiring of new workers And rusloio 
ers would vote on the prices churned 
instores- 

The ttinti'pt nt private ownership 
nnd control would he destroyed— 
which is, in fact, the aim of the stu- 
dent left 

The proper answer to the demand 

I'm \nnleril poi*er" l> lh.il .1 oilloge 

is not a cooperative, and that an 
entering student doe* not acquire 
any proprietary interest. In this 
itontext, it docs not matter whether 
the college is privnle or tax-sup 
[Kjrted. 1 Anyone who enlers .in in- 
-lihiiion jls .1 student is iHiiiod In 
its rules. 

If a student does not like the id- 
ininistrulivi- policies or die curiiiu 
lum, he has the same option as the 
client at nny private business or 
public institution, namely, to with- 
draw and try to find a more suit- 
able source of the servk* he seeks. 

He has no moral or legal rtght. 
however, to cripple or close the col- 
lege if it fails to meet his demnnoV 

A lesson to he Icjtned 

If student rebels are permitted to 
continue their periodic disruptions, 
the quality of education nm^sarily 
will deteriorate Scientific inquiry 
and serious scholarship cannot be 
carried on in an atmospherr of wtrifi- 

A numlwr of eminent profesMort 
already arc lenvinc our nuijor uni 

:tl 



versifies for new posts in Canada 
and Tor smaller campuses in uut-of- 
: h ,\ i v places. 

Many faculty memk'r- and ud- 
tninis tralo rs seem impotent in the 
/tier of terror. We are seeing a re- 
run of the kind of tactics used by 
Nazi students in the early 193U'b, 
when they intimidated and dis- 
rupted dermaii universities. 

The fate of Japan's universities 
also can provide a powerful object 
lesson to anyone who minimizes the 
seritnisness of student rebellion. In 
Japan, a nationwide organization of 
student leftist!*, the Xenjiak uren, can 
and does coll months-long strikes. 

Last year, Tokyo University did 
not award any medical degrees^ be- 
en One its students talked adequate 
tr. lining to qualify as physicians. 
This year, the university will not 
award any diplomas or admit any 
n<?w students in the falL 

The Japanese ecunumv':-. ^rowtb 
and prosperity has been jeopardized 
by the crippling of its universities, 
whah educate the future scientists, 
engineers and executives. If student 
rebels are allowed to cause the de- 
terioration of our colleges, if college 
administrators respond to aggres- 
sion with appeasement, we, too, will 
suffer irreparable losses. 

An equally serious threat is that 
use of force will spread to other 
groups m our society. If students 
can seize university property, wurk- 
ers can seize factories, customers 
can seize stores iind tenants cun 
seize buildings. 

The attacks on business noted 
earlier are only trial halloons in the 



It's high time somebody investi- 
gated the nneonven tion.il behavior 
of students at tiny Thiel College in 
Greenville, Pa. 

A group of Phi Theta Phi fra- 
ternity brothers staged a wulknthon 
through more than a dozen nearby 
communities and raised $1,630 
which they donated to Children's 
1-inspitnl in nearby Ptttatmsb, 

The Chi Omega sorority sisters 
have adopted n Navajo Indian girl 
in New Mexico and contribute to 
li*-r support. At Christmas time 
they sing carols at the St. Paul 
Home for the Aging. 
Thiel students raised almost 



rebels' long-range drive to plunge 
America tiUo a Korkilisl n virli li inn. 
They realize they are numerically 
too weak for nn all-out assault on 
'|>,i^ WU3 acknowledged 
in a resolution p.issed iit the Janu- 
ary, 1969, national convention of 
SDS- ", . . Students atone cannot 
and will not be able to brine about 
the downfall of capitalism." There- 
fore the reheh now are actively re- 
cruiting revolutionary allies. 

Prosperity? It'* • ens.tavemi.nV 

Traditionally -metal i»ts have ad- 
dressed their primary appeal to 
workers. However, workers have 
shared in the general prosperity of 
AniiTH'.m capitalism, .ml Mm- lln-v 
value a home in the suburbs more 
than a place at the revolutionary 
barricades. This has caused to- 
day's leftists to attack rite atftoeticv 
nf the working class ns a form of 
exploitation, as enslavement to ma- 
terial goods- According to Prof. 
Berberl Ma reuse, one of the intel- 
lectual mentors of the rebels, the 
role of the student leftists is to teach 
the workers that they do not need 
can or refrigerators or television 
Sets or washing machines. Ma reuse 
declares: "This merchandise pre- 
vents the liberation of the serfs from 
ihrir 'voluntary sen iludeV 

Since American workers havo 
shown almost no support for at- 
>"i !•;- I.i attack business. Hie stu- 
dent rebels have had to look else- 
where for allies. At its January 
convention, SDS decided to de-em- 
phasize its opposition to the Viet 
Nam war r.nd lum it-self inu- ,<n 



$1,000 for college-related charities 
and the local Community Cheat. 
They are regular donors at the 
Greenville Hospital Blood Rank. 

Each week a group of Thiel stu- 
dents visits St Paul Children's 
Home to tutor orphans. The Sigrrm 
Phi Epuden fraternity house is the 
scene of an annual Christinas party 
for these youngsters. 

Students teach Sunday evening 
parish classes at St. Michael's 
Church. In the summer they paint, 
repair and do odd jobs in Greenville 
community centers to help create 
a better atmosphere for local young- 
sters. 



antics pitalist youth movement." 

Amirding to a friendly editorial 
in The Guardian: "While continu- 
ing to expand its base on the Irridi- 
tional college campuses, SDS or- 
ganizers will increase their efforts 
in high schools, the military, com 
munity colleges and trade schools, 
and (specially among younj," work- 
ers in factories and among the un- 
employed " The recent rush of ln,:h 
school riots seems to bear witness 
to SDS' new directions. 

A preoccupation with $wah,\t 

The student leftists also have 
joined forces with the black mili- 
tant liroups on roltage ciinipu.^. 
The search for revolutionary al- 
lies explains why white leftists are 
supporting the campaign by black 
militants for sejj.n iltsra and even 
segregation. It also explains why stu- 
dent rebel* are more eager u> pro 
mole the study of Swahili and Afri- 
can music than the study of science 
or business or law or any other sub- 
jects which would give Negro stu- 
dents a greater stuke in the Ameri- 
can economy. 

To the socialists, the primary ap- 
peal of the proposed autonomous 
blark studies departments is that 
they will dwell on details of slavery 
and discrimination, foster a sense 
of estrangement from American so- 
ciety, and thereby make Negro stu- 
dents receptive to the call iui revo 
lution. 

In view of thi' threats potied by 
the studt'tit relwls, businessmen, as 
alumni, can urge every college to 
deny iti. facilities and funds to any 
group whidi advocates force, eithnr 
on <>r off campus. As voters, they 
can urge legislators to impose more 
careful controls on money used for 
state- supported colleges. 

As 0 measure of self-defense, ev- 
ery college can arlopl the imlicy 
promulguted by the University of 
Notre Dame: "Anyone or any group 
thai substitutes force for rational 
persuasion " will be given lfi min- 
utes to cease and desist Those who 
refuse to comply will be suspended, 
and if they persist, will be expelled. 

Both lis taxpayers and as private 
donors, hiir-inewnen must 
themselves with how their moru-y is 
being spent in the colleges. It is 
short-sighted and self destructive 
for businessmen to make gifls to 
colleges which Rive sanctuary, or 
grant amnesty, to student terrorists, 
Thosf who value th" ] u i-.oi v. it ion 
of a free society should stop snb- 
sidizinx the advocates of terrorism 
and ^ociolmm. END 



STUDENTS WHO DON'T MAKE HEADLINES 
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For the same price 
you're paying now, 
you could be riding 
on Firestones. 



Firesione quality doesn't cost you 
anything extra. In fact, it can make 
you money in the long run. 

Take the Firestone Transport, the 
Town & Country, the Transport-110. 
and Super All Traction truck tires. 

All four feature Shock-Fortified 
nylon cord construction for extra 
strength and impact resistance. Plus 
exclusive Sup-R-Tuf* rubber for even 
wear and long mileage. 

Firestone truck tires. Built right. 
Priced right. Get them at your nearby 
Firestone Dealer or Store. Or specify 
them when you buy new trucks. 
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J.ffe has brought new rewards to Harry 
Palmer since rie w»s hired by Ford under 
the company 's hard core emptoymerrP 
program He re/axes with his wife 
after a day's work in (he big River Rouge 
foundry at Dearborn. 





THE JOB MAKES THE MAN 



Militants tried to stop them, but 
the auto companies gave blacks a 
chance to hold their heads higher 



The employment ad in the De- 
troit ru'Vi/hpjiiK-r c-.iuulu Harry Pal- 
mer's eye, but ho hnd been twined 
I iV whitey k-f'ff. wp wh> bolhor ap- 
plying for I In- job. 

Marry Palmer was black jnd vir- 
tually unskilled. Furthermore, n 
police record he picked up in his 
Ij^ti do^irij; Kim Un l-"> 

years. 

Still, the word was nut in De- 
troit's teeming black ghetto that 
Ford Motor Co. meant what it said 
and whk sseriouH about opening its 
employment doom to people like 
Pulraer- 

Tlie fact thtil Ford had set up two 
hiring offices right in the middle of 
the Block Belt certainly gave u rim: 
of sincerity to the company an- 
nouncement. Palmer, and thou- 
sand* nf his kind, fell ihnt perhaps 
thing* really were changing. 

Two other factors were equally 
ctjiivineiTip. Ford was dropping the 
written test for job applicants which 
had long frightened .ind discour- 
aged the ghetto dweller And JUKI 
iu important, Ford wrw willing to 
overlook :i man's jtolice record ex- 
cept for very serious crime*. 

All this heKun in October. 1BB7. 
And since then more than ri.GOO 
employees have been recruited in 
Ford's inner city hiring program. 

General Motors and Chrysler 
huve .it Uickj-cl the t >t-l n>it ghetto 



unemployment problem with equal 

vigor ,-tIltJ report *urifs«Mf, in.ildl- 

inp FordV i American Motor*, 
bused in Wisnoivan, u |ohs-(or 
Ihc-underprivileged drive of it.-i own 
there ' liarly efforts by black null 
bints to sabotage the Detroit pro- 
gram failed. 

Harry Palmer was one of the first 
to be signed up and he has stuck it 
out 

They don't nil ninke the grade, 
The fallout rale in tin- (tr>i <«n<.- nr 
i wit months is discounujingly high 
For thone who do make it, a new 
life has been forged and now they 
nil] hold their heads .1 little hiithi-r 

Henry Ford II. r-h dniinii <ir the 
hoard, set the tone for this program 
when he said : 

"We American* have reached ti 
r«iin1 in our history where we must 
il Lint put Lip iJ-r shut up tlbuNl 
equality Our goal is to do (til we 
realistically enn to give people who 
luive been tu'ld Luck by prejudice 
and poverty a chance to corn » 
decent life " 

For Htirry Palmer, now 37. these 
huve not been empty words. Before 
he walked into ha; new world at 
Kord'-- sprawl ion River Rouge mm- 
pfax he wuf> lucky to bring in $70 a 
week That'* when he worked. Of- 
tantinies. tlie family— two of the 
four children xlill live at home 
merely exinti-d on unemployment 
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This is fne way Detroit's ghetto residents 
reacted when Ford Motor Co. announced 
N hsd jobs for the hard core unemployed. 



THE JOB MAKES THE MAN continued 



compensation and when tbftt ran 
out, the welfare cheek. 

A new hetions 

Today, Palrnera take-home pay 
—with overtime— averages about 
$170 a week He has moved up 
the ladder wver.-d time.-. Ire in -to* k 
handler to cast iron inspector in 
the River Rouge foundry. Looking 
back he can say now: 

**I tried everything I could to 
find j dt-eetit regular job I felt I 
wasn't 0 BW My wife hud to do 
domestic work You know, down 
on her knees scrubbing the floor? 

''We were going deeper in debt 
Now we're making progress. We 
have a budget—putting a little moil 1 
ey aside. We don't have that ten- 
sion ground the house the way it 
used to be. 

"Now I can do things for the 
two younger children thiit I never 
could do for the other two, I can 
even bo extravagant every once, in a 
while. Take the family to dinner 
nhd the movies." 

ft look some time after Palmer 
caught on at Ford until he was 
rendy to believe it really would last. 

"I'll be frank," he says. 1 
thought I'd work for about three 
months and they'd lay me off. 
That'* the way it's been anmnrl 
Detroit for a long time. If you ure 
lucky enough to get a job you're 
the first one they let go if the job 



plays out. The white nnm always 
manages to hang an." 

r.iJiiior also could remember 
m.'iny times in his life answering an 
ad for a job only to find the door 
shut in his face, jppurently be- 
cause of his color. 

"That all seems to be changing 
miju " h" explain* Tim people 
in ray crowd— and most of them 
have some kind of police record— 
jit.* I about gave up on ever finding a 
Job. If you're black and you don't 
have much education and you been 
in trouble with the police, well, 
you got three strikes against you." 

FUii fur sorac lime now in M.irrv 
Palmer's neighborhood the word 
has been out that when the tiuto 
industry has openings the black 
man is given a ehnnce. Despite his 
color, his lack of training and the 
police record. 

Palmer was bom in Detroit nnd 
grew up in the kind of environment 
you would expect. The temptation 
to crime was aJl imatnu Money 
was in short supply. Sooner or 
later some of the leen agent - or 
younger kids— headed for reform 
school. In older groups the peni- 
tentiary beckoned. There were few 
joins Tor black youngs tern. Employ- 
ment opportunity was still narrow 
as they edited out of their teen.*,. 

Pur some not many there was 
college leading to ^ood jobs. This 
w.is not lo lie Harry Palmsr'a world. 



He was 17 when he married. Two 
children came rather quickly. Then, 
he recounts, at 20 he held up a 
jewelry store. Fortunately for Pal- 
mer, he used only a toy pistol and 
wus charged with unarmed robbery. 
But it meant 13 months in the state 
fjenftentiary and ji stigma hn would 
carry Tor life. 

JafJ record clonus doors 

"1 finally not a job when ! go) 
out- in n die casting plant." Pal 
mer recalls. "Of course I lied about 
my prison record. I guess I was 
Ihere about three ywirn when they 
found out No, they didn't fire me. 
Instead, they took me off an hourly 
wage and wanti'd to change my |ot>. 
But it meant working much longer 
hours and much less pay, so I quit." 

Palmer tried to get ■ job ft a 
Detroit refinery but his penal back 
. ..mid came to light again. 

He knocked at many doors and 
finally was accepted For employ- 
ment in the city's incineration de- 
partment Of course, Palmer con- 
cealed his prison background. 

"Everything was going on fine 
for about six months when sudden- 
ly there i big investigation." 
he relates. "The city charged for 
burning trash and garbage and ev- 
erything bad to )*e weighed. Well, 
.i li ir ul | hi o| -li • -Am i th-.i I inE on the 
scales I didn't have anything to do 
with that, hut while (hey were in- 
vestigating they found out I'd served 
tome time, f got fired on the " 

There were odd robs (hut followed 
and lon>: period* of unemployment. 
The welfare checks outnumbered 
regular pay checks 

When race rioting weared Detroit 
in l!Jf37 and part of the city went 
up in flames Harry Palmer ilm-, i 
lost his home. The two-atory build- 
ing houf^d 12 families. Palmer 
and other? kepi the roof watered 
down to help wive the structure. 

tl wo* not long after thi$ I lull the 
Kurd inner city program wo I under 
way. The big auto manufacturer 
wan preparing to resume operation!: 
after a crippling Gt3 day strike. Job 
n[ieriing* had to l<e filled. The com- 
puny turned toward the Detroit 
ghettos, where it could find some 
of the needed workers and at the 
same time do something about re- 
ducing bard core unemployment. 

In two Community Action cen- 
ters, one n abort, distance from live 
Twelfth St riot area, the city made 
-j 1. 1 c-r ■ mailable to Ford to nee as 
recruitment offices, Lawrence J- 
Washington, employee relation rep- 
resentative for the company i ■ - 1 1 - 
what hiippened; 

"Actually, we had planned to go 
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Til tell you what I 
think of Inland-Ryersan 
buildings... 

"In 3 964 our plant was completely destroyed by lire, 
23 WBelcg, Inland-Ryersan had us bode In 
jetton, Since then our production levels have 
asod tenfold, yel our facilities are only four times 
as large as they were In 1964. Inland-Ryersan 
buildings helped us meet critical production deadlines 
by offering the flexibility necessary to meet our 
growing requirements. From start lo finish, we got 
the help we needed from our local Inland-Ryersan 
building specialist" 

Inland-Ryerson buildings have been providing 
profitable answers to building problems for years. Talk 
to the Inland-Ryerson specialist near you. Look him 
up In The Yellow Pages under "Buildings-Metal" or 
gel our full-color Idea kit. Wfre us collect using 
the form below. Inland-Ryerson Construction Products 
Co., Dept. B. 4123 West Bmnharn Street, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 53201. 



we just 
bought our 
eighth!"^ 



I aha X. Huhl FrMld«nl 
Wlnsrtwi imtartnci. Inc. 
PwiMI Cttt. low* 




Wire us 
collect. 

Or mall coupon. 

INLAND^ 




Building Systems 

A memosr ot the « ^ ♦ Stoct Fsmiv 



! WESTERN UNION 

TELEGRAM 'Siffl* 
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Intand-ftyortoii ContUucttoa Product! Co. 

DSJ*. F. <!23 Vwi Burahtna Stt**t, MJlirouk™ Wi*™t»th 5320! 
Manning bulltilnq lo uh am a 

5t*» . — it k»». 
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You use Xerox 

^fc M^^^ toner in your Xerox 

^H^^^^^^ copier and get good 
' copies. Use Nashua 

xerographic toner, gel the 
same good copies and save up 
lo $500" a year per machine. So + 
why pay more for toner and not real* 
ze any Improvement in copy quafiry? 
Only Nashua can otter you the proper 
" [Quality/Price Relationship) in a full 
ographlc toners because Nashua spe- 
ciaiiies In the manufacture of office copy sup- 
plies, After all, a large, Independent producer 
of office copy supplies that specM/wa in a 
"line 1 * can be more realistic about product value. 
Nashua is. Check the facts and figures' with 
your service-minded Nashua dealer. 
Our quality speaks for itself f 



Copier supplies lor 
xerographic, electrostatic 
and thermal copy machines. 
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about hiring without bxt much fan- 
tan- Notio 1 * would be sent out 
thai Ford h;id .some jobs to offer 
and we would have interviewers at 

the two l ■ nunity centers tn take 

application*) from anyone who 
would apply. 

''Since it wus part of the plan [o 
fiit the hiring there, tlial im-anl 
physical examinations und all the 
rest. But the doctor in charge knew 
hi- would lie needing help and went 
to the Detroit newspapers mid 
asked them tn publish stories to 
that effect- The papers, which of 
anjrse did not know of out plans, 
made inquiries and so the ^torv gut 
out." 

tabs Jure thousands 

On Oct. ,ll J. 1 1*B7 . ntin and rikiw 
swept aenxw the city. But in front 
of the two makeshift Ford recruit- 
ing centers tin estiniHled L\(HS) |o 
3,fKX) |ienwtv* huddled in line wait- 
ing for the doers to open. Some ar- 
rived at 1 H.m. 

'We were onk ei|ui|i|jed 1o hire 

50 men that first day," Washington 
recalls. "It was obvious the rest 
were convinced tlie company hadn't 
really leveled with them But we 
took them all in. in small groups, 
and explained that we would take 
an application from every aingle 
one and that they were to return. 
They did.** 

Washinptfin, himself a Negro who 
went to w«>rk at Ford in IW.» an a 
75-tenl-an hwir Hcrtrw machine op- 
erator and who has been active in 
■h. yhcttii hiring program, wiv.s the 
company decided not to use its 
regular interviewers because they 



had become accustomed to handling 
a more well adjusted type of appli- 
cant 

Instead, Ford hnndpicked inter- 
viewers equipped to deal with the 
peculiar shortcoming* of individ- 
uals who would never have shown 
uji a( liiv River Rtiu«c hiring of- 
h. es 

Interviews were short end to Sm 
point. An applicant was asked only 
for bask information— name, ad- 
dress, social security number, edu- 
cation, military and employment 
background, and police record, if 
any. Physical examin itn.ui- were 
conducted in a nearby room and if 
the man passed be was instructed 
In rt-jHirt to work the following 
morning. To applicants who had 
no transportation, Ford pave money 
for two weeks' bus fare. 

One or those whom Wii>hinfilon 
helped pron>» ,.1 1hr centers was 
Harry Palmer He didn't nay much 
but he conveyed (he fwlings of the 
thousands who stood in the rain and 
snow that first morning: "Take me. 
I need a job." 

"No, they don't nil make it," 
Washington explains "For urn- 
reason or another some haven't got 
it in them. Moat of these Jobs am 
hard work. It inkes discipline to he 
nble to jret up early every day and 
he at the plant on time, But for 
1ho>e who n-.ilh want l.i work, ihe 
program how hern n real suceow.'' 

For some, ironically, the mere 
fact they are able finally to land a 
decent job is more than they can 
handle They are- done in by the 
first bi(( pay envelope. They have 
to celebrate over the weekend and 



Lawrence Washington, fett. Ford employee relations 
representative, and John Lemon Jr.. a supervisor, 
worlt cfose/y with gfrettorecruited employees 



cannot face the reality of returninu 
to work on Monday. Washington 

L'iU'r, IIUlllV HUeh ca>i*- 

4Jt>sent*»tom a problem 

"Absenteeism is a major prob- 
lem," he points out. "This is where 
we lose moat of them in the first one 
or two months. If a man can hold 
on for 30 or 80 days we feel wrVvp 
got n real hold on him." 

For thane who clear this critical 
period the retention rare is actu ill> 
slightly better among workers hiri'd 
m the ghetto centers than in lite 
reuulur employment ofiiees at River 
Rouge. 

Ford ha* made it n mrici policy 
not to Libel the ghetto worker oner 
he's on the job. Other employee* 
have on was of knowim: who is 
hired in the ghettos or who come* 
through normal employment eh an 
nets. Supervisors, of course, know 
the differentia and are asked to make 
an extra effort lo be somewhat moire 
sympathetic with the former. 

Harry Palmer didn't quite make 
it through high school In this re- 
spect the breaks were somewhat 
better for his 17-year-old son. Hog- 
cr Allen. Young Miner is now in 
Viet Nam wliexe he recently com* 
pleted an accelerated high school 
course und won his diploma. He's 
also won a stiver star for gallantry 
in art ion 

Kducotion and training have not 
necessarily ended, though, tor Harry 
Palmer. For those who choose i 1 , 
Ford nflerN 1 raining on the job 
enabling them to advance in both 

clarification anil in\ . V ilme w 

has nn opportunity to liecome a 
-aipi-n, I---U He : -n'i -ii'i- yet lii- 
wants to take on that responsibili- 
ty, hut, he's thinking nlmut it- 
Some of the credit for Palmer's 
performance so far must go to John 
U'lnon Jr., his immediate super 
visor. Says Lenton: 

"Hurry's doinn well hut 1 still 
have tn work with him. .Sometimes 
he lookn like he may slip, but we 
talk it over and then he's back there 
pitching in." 

I^'irmn. wh«i Ikik had a mimlier of 
men like Palmer under his wing 
since the program began, is swage 
of the difficulties .if redirettini! the 
.mi look iif a ttrown num wbnw 
whole background has failed to pre- 
piire him far the dbtciplines required 
ill dcvflopiriK j J i"id -.sork hrifnt.-s 

"If they've never had a decent 
job how can you expect them to 
Changs overnight." he explains. 

"So 1 try to work a tittle harder 
■Aifh thenv Still, some of them uu 
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You can't squeeze much 

fire protection for vital records 

out of ordinary metal files, either 



An ordinary metal file isn't much 
bfitjE i hjj.ii an orange crate to 
protect vital records from fire. 
For certified lire protection, 
keep your important records in 
Meilink protection equipment — 
Hercules Fire-Fighting Files 



and Meilink Sales, They're es- 
pecially engineered, built, and 
insulated against tire. Call your 
Meilink dealer for details and a 
catalog. You'l! find ?u'm in the 
Yellow Pages under "Safes- 
Meilink." 



THE JOB MAKES 
THE MAN 

contintt&d 

sour. I've been burnt and I'll be 
t>uml t«iiitv I h.irl one show up late 
fi tr work five days in n row, So I look 
him aside and *aid T 'Look, Tve tried 
to lx> fair with you, Now, J hiive to 
depend on you and I can't check 
on you i>very flw minutea." This 
seemed to get through to him and 
everything worked out wel I." 

Workari show tha way 

Lemon's experience with De- 
(joit'a hard core unemployed is 
shared by other supervirors. at River 
Mottle. Charlie Colo, .1 &l-yeiir-old 
Ohio University graduate and one 
of the youngest itenemi foremen itl 
the foundry, puts it thbi way: 

"Must of these people have never 
boon able to set any goals. Many 
never hud an example to follow at 
luiirie, ;irni there* never iwntHi to lx' 
much for them to shoot for. 

"But now the hard core hired are 
setting an exumnle for many of 
their friend 1 * whn ,-ire still walking 
the .-tirelft kicking Ijoer evmn Jobs 
aren't the whole answer for these 
people. But they're ;i «t.'irt." 

'Hie juIii industry's ^hettu hirmn 
hi:- 1L<>1 IwfM wiriniut prohlrnv-. in 
the beginning, black militants did 
their beat to torpedo the program, 
In Ford's c.ise, fur ini-lnnce. ufter 
the eompuiy had hired more than 
2,000 the militants tried to con- 
vince Inner eity retident-H (hut the 
number wan really only 75, 

They pa^ed the word that Ford 
was only hiriim px-enuvii'l.s lw;iuse 
it ctuild jjet ihem eheupj-r. Alao, 
(hey aought to get ucrasfl the iden 
thai although smw job*, were lieinj? 
<ipened. the jiuio companies had 
agreements never to Advance the 
ghetto Negro into supervisory juli*. 

Within the United A11I0 Workers 
unjrjn the militjiitLs urbanized rump 
uniim* such as DRUM ' Duflte 
Revolutionary Union Muvejocul 
and FRUM (Ford Revolutionary 
Union Movement j At one mili- 
tant mlly in a neighborhood church 
it raffle w.ih eondm led ;il which the 
top prizes were enrhines. 

None of these opposition effort*, 
fiucceeded. however, and it is diffi- 
cult today for the militants to con- 
vince anyone the Bin Three .ml" 
makers have not lioon sincere in 
wnntinji to hire the hurt! cure un 
employed. Certainly none of the 
thousand* of inner city rvHidcnl* 
rlruwinc decent , regular j*av checks 

In Harry Palmer's word*: 
You've just got to give a man | 
job. There's no cilhrr wny." END 
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Write for free "3 Minute Pruiecllori Ouii" 
Id spot vour danger spots. 

MEILINK 

STEEL SAFE COMPANY 

Bui 2567 Dept, N8-6 Toledo. Ohifl 43606 

SOLD BY MOST OFFICE EQUIPMSKT OEAUEI»6 IN O, 8. AND CANADA 

REVOLUTIONARY NEW 





THE AUDIO- VISUAL FILM STRIP SYSTEM 

COMBINING SIGHT AND SOUND IN A 

SINGLE EAST TO CHANGE SEALED 

CARTRIDGE! Space age technology enables us to 
offer you sight and sound in a single 5"x5'rtlW 
electronically operated cartridge you simply snap 
into the projector for instant playing. You can 
change to another cartridge — a nd another, then 
another, as often as you want to build as long a 
presentation as you need. It's goof-proof, and «- 
rremely reliable. Absolutely no Skill or training re- 
quired. Cartridge accommodates up to 225 frames, 
and 25 mm. of sound on perfectly synchronized 
magnetic audio tape and continuous -loop film 
sealed in,' Portable 12*4-pOUr»d rear screen projec- 
tor has controls for volume, hold, picture advance 
Automatic shut-off. Audiscan. Inc., 1414A 130th 
NX., Bellevue, Wi. 98004. Phone 235*454-0694. 
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Cinntftc inapt into oro- 
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Cfiinjf tifiridjn ill 
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She'll fight 
to the end 
for Maple Walnut. 




And she may have [.->. 

Because there** n new hrecd erf nodaJ critic around today who 
thinks that It is wasteful to have w many dilTcter.il brands irf the 
very sjsiic product on the market, 

Chance* arc. they'd ihink lhal Howard MttitotV* flavor* 
of tec cream is about 20 Davon loo many. 

And thai * n clrar threat to Maple Walnut. 

Hoi'jiihc, il the (JuxtriiifiL-jft fiApundt'd t«- tru.*vtf ctilic*. there 
Mould be fewer brand* of many product* on the More ihctve* And 
your fier l 'rnwe would l>r " tiirlf !rs\ jrre 



But, restricting competition isn't the way this country got 
prosperou*. 

Competition ha* been i he spur thai hu produced the endless 
innovation* thai have urealcd \nb> ;m*i entire Industrie* . • made 
life canier to live. More enjoyable. Mote rex anting. 

Without competition, there'* no point to making thing) bel- 
ter ai tower pncci . putting cold ereum in soap, color in hath 
towel*, frozen juice* Id coat or walnut* in ice cream. 

You know— maybe the critic* are inventing a new kind ot tee 
trcain ijk-.rr.an The Dad tiumur Man. 

Magazine Publishers Association 



NEW 
LENDING 
LAW 

WHAT YOU 
MUST TELL YOUR 
CUSTOMERS 



You will have to give a lot of in- 
formation with ymir credit to con- 
sumers starting July 1. 

Bus mesEmicn then will begin oper- 
atine under the complexities of the 
so-called iruth-in-lending law. which 
requires creditors to inform non- 
commercial customers of costs, 
tenli fend conditions of a credit ar- 
rangement. 

Involved will be tens of billions 
nf dollars in loans each year. In 
1968. an estimated $im billion in 
consumer crtxlii was extended, ex- 
clusive of mortgages, and the bulk 
of that would haw been covered by 
the law. So would have billions of 
■ I"! Lira in individuals' mortgages. 

Rules businessmen must follow 
under the law, which is pari of thf> 
Consumer Credit Act signed by 
President Johnson last May, were 
drawn up by the Federal itewrve 
IVjard. Its Regulation Z spells out 
those rulee. 

The Board's Advisory Committee 
on Truth-in-Ixsidirij! h.i- rentathcly 
scheduled a meeting in September 
to ((■ what compliance problem'} 
have arisen by then. 

Tn aid in understanding the law. 
the Hoard lias published it series of 
questions and answers. Ht-re'.-i ,i nm 
dentation: 

Q, Who must comp/v with the so- 
called truth -in-lending low? 

K Any person or business which 
regularly extends or arranges- for 
credit to individual for personal. 
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family, household or agri cultural 
purposes. This includes hanks, sav- 
ings and loan associations, retail 
store*, credit card companies, auto 
dealer*. . f-'dii unions, consumer fi- 
nance companies, mortgage bankers 
and even hospitals, doctors, dentists, 
plumbers and electricians if they 
regularly extend or arrange for 
credit. 

Q. Will the law fix a maximum 
charge far credit? 

A. No. 

Q. What types of credit are cov- 
ered? 

A. Credit to individuals fur personal, 
family, household or agricultural 
jnirr.wH.es which dors not ^xcetd 
525,000. All real estate credit to in- 
dividuals for such purposes is cov- 
ered, no matter what the amount. 

0- Arr any type* of credit exempli 

A. Yes. Husines.s and rrnnm»;rfijil 
iTi-dit ure exempt us it credit to gov- 
ernmental units at the federal, state 
or local levels. 

A governmental unit which ex- 
tendi rri'tlii loan individual fur |ar- 
aortal, family, household, or agricul- 
tural purposes must abide by the 
law, however. Alw> exempt are tranH- 
actions in securities or commodity 
accounts with a broker-dealer reg- 
istered with the Securities and Fix- 
chnnj;o Commission and Hume types 
of transactions under regulated pub- 
lic utility tariffs. 



Q. Can a fit ate law substitute, for 
the required federal diselosurea? 

A. If a state law imposes substan- 
tially similar requirements and ade- 
quate enforcement is provided. 

Q. In what way must credit terms 
and conditions be disclosed? 

A. In the terminology specified in 
Regulation Z, and it must be clear 
and cunsjiiruous and in writing. 

Q. What information mum he pro- 
vided? 

A. The charges a customer must 
pay to obtain credit including, in 
most cases, tfw finance charge and 
the annual percental rate, 

Q. What must be included in the 
finance charge? 

A. All charges imposed by the credi- 
tor and payable by the ntHlomer- 
or by another party for the custom- 
er's account either directly oi 
indirectly to obtain <Tedit. The fi- 
nanne I'ltaria 1 includes not only in- 
terest but also loan fees, finder's 
fees, lime price differentials, investi- 
gation fees, premiums for credit life 
insurant' required by Ibe creditor, 
i.'i.'ir.t- iiiJ »,tlivt .-ijiiilar charges. 

Q. Are all rharget and fees part of 
the finance charge.' 

A. No. Some costs— specified in 
Regulation Z-may In- excluded if 
they are itemized and disclosed to 
the customer. Examples rue faxes, 
licen^' fees, registration fees, a fee 
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for a certificate of title and fee* 
fixed by law which are paid to pul- 
ttr h ilfk uj l>. Some types of real es- 
tate closing cost* such a* title exam- 
ination foes, notary teen, appraisal 
anil Fees foi preparation or ;l 
deed may also he excluded 

/n */'Aaf /or/n mu*/ i/ie finance 
charge br expressed to the custom- 
er? 

A. It must be staled both as a dollar 
and cents total except in the esse 
of sale of n dwelling, where the total 
dollar finance charge need not lie 
sLited at at) -and as an annual per- 
centage rate. 

Q, Umw accurate must the an mad 
furfrntuge rate be*. 

A. It must N- disclosed to the near- 
est quarter of 1 per cent. 

A. That depend* on whether the 
credit is open end or other credit 
such us instalment credit. 

Q. What is open end credit' 

A. An arrangement under which 
rTi-ciit may lie extended from time 
to lime wilh tin am*' charges levied 
against .my unpaid Iwlanees each 
month Many revolving charge ac- 
counts offered hy department stores 
and credit card accounts .ire of this 
type. 

Q. ll<w is the annual percentage 
roil- computed on t'fH'n end credit? 

K The finance charge is divided by 
the unpaid balance to obtain the 
rate fur one month or whatever oth- 
er time period is used; this result is 
mill Li plied hy 12 or the number of 
time period* used by the creditor 
tlni inn (lie year. In the case of a 
typical charge of 1 '.j per cent of the 
unpaid hdance with hills printed 
monthly, the annual percentage 
rate would lie IS per cent. 

Q. How the annual js'reentage 
rati- CQMtfffd on credit other than 
open endt 

A. 1 1 mii.-t be computed hy either 
the se called .■irluarial method or the 
"United Stal«- nde ' t Vli r l»,|h 
methods j in- iitmual percentage rate 
is the sjime wliere payment* are 
eriiiiil itid .ire la.eie .it equal inter 
v-sls 

Q. In there a convenient way to de- 
termine the annual percentage ruW J 

A. Ye-, Tables hale lu'eii prepared 
hy the Federal Recurve Itoanl to de- 
termine i hi- .umiiai percentage rate 



hased oil tin- finance Hmrne ami ltu- 
number of weekly or monthly pay- 
meotE. They may be obtained at 
nominal cost from "In- herJerai Re- 
serve Board in Washington, or from 
any Federal Reserve Bank. 

Q. What are examples of the actu- 
urttit met hod if 

A, For n SlfW hank loan repayable 
in monthly truttalments over one 
year at a 6 per cent add-on finance 
charge, the annual pcrrvntnge rite 
would lw It In this case the bor- 
rower would repay $106 oyer one 
year but would have use of the $100 
loan only until he makes his first 
payment. At that point he in repay- 
ing part of the principal and has 
less money at his dispoaat 

Using the name set of circum- 
stances hut thin time with a 6 per 
cent finance charge discounted in 
advance, the annual fjercentape r.ite 
would be 11H per cent. That's be- 
1 hf- etistonwr would receive 
.fitM, niUMl repay SUM) and aiMiri 
would lmve full u.m- of the loan only 
until he made his first payment. 

Q. What information must ha dig- 
closed before a iterxon open* a new 
open end account f 

A. The customer must he advised 
in writing of: 

Conditions under which a finance 
chnrge may lie imposed and the pe- 
riod within which payment may he 
made without incurring a finance 
i har^e 

The mi-ithod of determining the 
Imlanre ii|nin which a finance ch o m 
may l« imposed. 

The method of de^termining the 
finance ehnrge. 

The (Kiritxlic rates U'.ed, the range 
of balances to which they apply and 
thi- (Tirresfwtnriinu annual penenl- 
age riiletL 

The conditiona under which ad- 
ditiooal rtiargr> may he imposed 
and the method for determining 
them 

A description of any lien the cred- 
itor may aeiptire on the custorOerV 
pro|a»rty. 

The minimum juTirwiu p lymcnt 
mmired. 

Q, Must similar information be tent 
persons who already have open end 
accounts on July 1. 19S9t 

A. Yes. The some information mu.«i| 
be sent to the cuHtormir hy July 31 
if the account haa an unpaid 1 ■- 1 1 - 
4imv. i-'tir .iMTouiit- on which ho lul- 
nnee ia owed, the name set of 

tit-rl.i- Hi'- mu-t l« niarle liy lh»- 



Ant billing which follows use of the 
account, 

Q. Is a periodic statement required 
0i% open end ace.ounts'f 

A, Yes, if there is an unpaid bal- 
ance eneeeiling $1 or if a flrwnce 
charge k made. 

Q. What iniormaiion must be din- 
closed in the monthly statemtatt 

A. Those provisions, to the extent 
thr?y ripply: 

The unpaid balance nt the begin- 
ning of the billing pc>riod 

The amount and date of each pur- 
chase or credit extension and a brief 
description of each iirih-s- ihi- w is 
fumifihul previously. 

Any payiiH'nts made hy the cus> 
Pmier. return'-, rel and ;idi««t- 
ments. 

The finance charge expressed in 
dti|lrir.> iind cents. 

The periodic rales used to com- 
pute finance charges on the art"ount 
and the range of balances nppli- 
oible. 

The annu^il perci'iilaRe riite. 

The unpaid balance on which the 
finance chiirfje w.ih romputed. 

The closing date of the hilling 
cycle and the unpaid balance as of 
that date. 

fj. f$ a different *et of disclosures 
required for credit other than open 
end? 

A, Yes, Thev ar>' spelled out in 
Ftegalation Z. 

Q. VVAai are tome examples of thin 
t vpe credit f 

A. A loan from a bank to buy an 
nuto is, an example. Another is cred- 
it by a store to buy a washing um- 
chinc or television set In all cases, 
the loan or eredil -.«!-■ is fur .i fived 
r>eriod and the amount imd numt^ex 
■ if payment-; i-. s[«.< . ifjed a- well a- 
llve due date of each payment, 

Q. Are the finance charge and an 
nual percentage rate disclosed in 
this type transaction alsat 

A, Yea, except in some specifled 
firat mortgage real estate transac- 
tions where the finance charge's total 
dollar .-.aKntiii need not be stated. 

Q. What fithcr disclosure* mu*i he 
made* 

A. ITie customer must also be told: 
The date when the finance charge 

Ix^in- :.. ai-irue 

The number, amount and due 

date* of payments. 
The sum of these payments ex* 
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WHAT YOU MUST TELL YOUR CUSTOMERS continued 



cept in the case of a first mortgage 
to finance a dwelling. 

The amount or method (if com- 
pitting any default or Lit* payment 
charges. 

A description of any security in- 
terest lo be acquired by the creditor. 

The method of compuling tiny 
penalty charge for rarly repayment 
of the credit plus a Statement out- 
lining the charges which may be de- 
ducted from any rebate or refund. 

Q. Must the creditor always dis- 
close the annual percentage rate? 

A. On credit other than open end 
credit, it need nut lie stated if the 
finance charge is $5 or lees and tip- 
plies to credit of 575 or ten; or if 
the finance charge Ls 37.60 or less 
and applies to credit exceeding $75. 
Until Jan. 1. 1971, the creditor at 
hLs option may suite: the annual per- 
centage rate in dollar terms, such 
iw $17 finance charge per year per 
SI 00 of unpaid balance. After thin, 
however, (he rule mUM he stated ,ts 
n percentage. 

Q. What must be disclosed in a loan 
transaction? 

A. In addition to the basic disclo- 
sures listed above, the customer 
MU4>t he lolri 

The amount of credit which will 
be paid to him or for his account in- 
cluding all charges, itemized indi- 
vidually, which are induded in the 
amount of credit but are not part of 
the finance charge. 

Any amounts deducted oh prepaid 
finance charges and required deposit 
balances. 

The total amount to be financed. 

Q. What else must be disclosed in a 
credit salt? 

A. In addition to the hiutir. disclo- 
sures, the credit sale customer must 
lie told: 

The each price. 

Down payment. 

Difference between cash price and 
down payment. 

Alt other charges, itemized indi- 
viduiilly, which are induded in the 
amount financed hut are not part of 
t he finance charge. 

Unpaid balnni-r- 

Any amounts deducted an prepaid 
finance charges or required depoe.it 
balances. 

Total amount financed 

'J "he sum of the cash price, the 
finance dtarge and .<]) usher charRes. 



This item need not be disclosed in 
the case of a first mortgage. 

Q. WAen must all this information 
be furnished? 

A. Generally before the credit is ac- 
tually extended. 

Q. Where should the disclosures be 
made* 

A. On the face of one of the loan or 
credit jJujiers, or on :i separate sUUo- 
ment. 

Q- Are monthly statements required 
in the case of credit other than open 
end? 

A. No. But if the creditor does send 
statements lie must list the annual 
I*nvnMge rate and the tteriod in 
which payment must Ik made to 
avoid Lite payment charges. 

Q. is real estate credit coffered by 
"truthin -lending?" 

k. Yes. real estate credit to indi- 
vidua 1b. 

Q, What, provisions apply to real 
estate credit 1 

A, There ii no need to disclose the 
total dollar amount of the finance 
charge on first mortgages to pur- 
chase dwellings 

The customer in some cases has 
the right to cancel a crpdit arrange- 
ment within three business dayw if 
hLs residfnee is offered as collateral 
for credit. 

Q. Doe* tt first mortgage on a resi- 
dence carry this rig/if of cancetla- 
ttoni 

A. A first mortgage to finance pur- 
chase of the customer's residence 
Carries no such right to cancel. 

Q. Is a mechanic's lien an interest 
retained in a residence by a plumber 
or other craftsman who does work 
on credit subject lo the right of 
cancellation? 

A. Yes, if the craf toman imposes a 
finance charge or allow* payment in 
more than four instalments. And 
this will probably prompt the 
plumber to wait three business days 
after an agreement is signed to be- 
gin work. 

Q. May this right of cancellation he 
waived if the customer need* emer- 
gency repair* and can't uait three 
days? 

A, Ye>. A customer may w.nvc his 



right to cancel a credit arrangement 
if his saifety. property or welfare 
would he endangered by failure to 
make repairs immediately. 

Q. Must the creditor or craftsman 
diietose to the customer hi.-, right lo 
cancel the contract within three 
business days' 

A. Yes. In writing, before the three- 
dny period begins. 

Q. is advertising i>j credit covered 
by "trulh-irulcnding?" 

A. Yea. In general, no advertise- 
ment may state that n specific down 
payment, instalment plan or 
amount of credit con he arranged 
unless the creditor usually arranges 
terms of that t_vi>c. 

Q. What other advertising prota- 
firms arc there? 

A. No advert t^'menl may spell out 
a -sinscific credit term unless all other 
terms are stated clearly ami con- 
spicuously, 

Q. Does thin apply only to news- 
paper, radio and television adver- 
tising? 

A. No. It applies to all forma of ad- 
vertising including magazines, leaf- 
lets, flyers, catalogs, public address 
system announcements, direct mail 
literature, window displays, bill- 
hoards or nny other media. 

Q, Who enforces "truth-in-lending?" 
A. Although the I'Vdrral Reserve 
Board issued the regulation lo carry 
out truth- in-lending, enforcement is 
spread among nine federal depart- 
ments and agencies. 

Q. What are the penalties for violat- 
ing "Intth-in-lending?" 
A. Wjllfu! violation* are punishable 
by a fine of up to $5,000, Up to a 
year in jail, or Iwlh. Furlliermnre, 
if a creditor violates the law, the 
customer may Mie him for twice the 
amount of the finance diar^e (and 
if sl.i<:i.o."f!i|. Lite cu.st.omer could 
collect not Icj« than $100 or move 
than $1,000*. for court costs and 
reasonable attorney's fees, 

Q. Is inspection of creditor records 
possible? 

A. Yes. Under the law each creditor 
must make his records tlu-y should 
be kept two years- and evidence of 
compliance available for inspection 
Ity tlie appropriate en fur. cement 
agency. END 
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"Our business really took off 
after Continental Insurance 
showed us how to cut risks,** 

Qrville and Wilbur Wright, Bicytlc Manufacturer* 

Being in business is risky enough without letting unexpected uninsured losses eat into your profits. 
That's why insurance should bt thought of as a way of protecting profits rather than put as an expense. Ask your Continental 

agent to show you how profitable this new way of thinking am be for your business. J 

The ConJinenial Insurance Companies .v ■ 

kuf.hrr* uium < iihuiii lm «j "•VS5"J!" ca t ■ notion ow Colo*. » w a «n«wit>ri Jwi^r / 



Twenty-five years attar getting the model postwar nconvetsion plan for U S. cities under way, Albert Lea, Minn., 3$ 



THE SECRET 
OF PROSPERITY 

World War D's test case town 
of Albert Lea, Minn., keeps 
on proving self-help pays 



"If every community would tackle 
its own unemployment problems, it 
would l*< the most whole^ime ihintf 
th.it cni]]r| h.ipjit-tl to liii.- country." 

When Secretary of f "ominercv 
Jesse J ones said tfiia in 1 943. World 
War If was at ite height. But no- 
hody doubted lb*? ultimate outcome 
uirJ n few government officials were 
bepjnnintf to look ahead to tin- diiy 
when peace would come. 

For I hi' riiitirm's luminous commu- 
nity, the tall. white-haired Ttixns 
1 11 1 bl jHh*»r - liiinkiT imib sounding u 
call to join hands nnd fttirnchow 
avoid the chaotic rwxmM-r^nirt ti.-ni- 
ma of unemployment, despair and 
roollejwies* th;it seemed to follow 
e.idi of the country's wars. 

What was needed wan u method 
that coulcf be npplied l<i the home 
l<wn U. 8 A Ih.ii IJI's yearned To 

• '.si k to 1 r in 1 1 their foxholes on 

Sftipan or rain-eostked pup tentw in 
Italy. 

Tlif method (hat t-vo|ved fins 
come to Ik- known sir |he " Allien Lea 
Plan." for it wo? the Minnesota town 
of Albert Ijea that became the mod- 
el fur self-helii in postwar reconver- 
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°ses methods that cause its peopfe fo say fhe/e's no other ptace to live or work- 



man by com m unities throughout the 
1 1 1 1 iufi. 

Albert Ijcu si ill is helping Mself 
today, und on Oct. IT) it will ede- 
hrati* u-.u^ uf i>|jiT;iti*Ki of a pro- 
tirani whose principles Mill am show 
the way to towns and cities hrset by 
all kind.s of problems. 

It htus a secret of prosperity— co- 
operation, not hy just a few hut by 
.ill people who vsj irk Nether lo find 

•UlIutiunH fur pioijlt'llH viUll [n tlH'NJ 

■s, 

I'nmmpnT Secretary Jones had 
Mined |M>J|wjir planning hjm <itln'i;ilH 
uf 111* 1 Chamber Commerce of the 
United Static and the reeentJy »r 
unitized Committee for Eee-nnniio 
|)e\i kiprnent. 

'til*? AWVrl l-ea IMnn evolved from 
n diwuHaion mi :i Pullman carearry- 
niL' ,i Minnesota- sroijp home from 
that rneetinti 

Thoughts of bread linos 

Still fresh in the minds of the men 
on the train, Ktiy Minnesota author 
;ind historian James W Clark, 
■'were the pictures ol the bread lint ^ 
which formed after World Wiir I, 



the Ironus march, the period of un- 
rest, severe unemployment, defla- 
tion, fmd depression now considered 
thr- product of unplanned readjust- 
merit . . . 

"There was » conviction iliat with 
the conflict in which they were then 
emiagod remiirinn nnm 1 im>n, more 
money and more destruction, its af- 
tt'rm.'ith miiilil wHl U> disastrous m> 
matter how complete the victory . . . 
There was a fell need that a catas- 
trophe . . . might be avoided by early 
and appropriate mwwures taken to 
prevent any repetition of !!i'Jn i 

The men on the train included J. 
Cameron Thomson, president of the 
Nnrthwe?l liancnriKrriition and vice 
chairman of the National Chunihor"N 
Committee on Economic Policy; Jay 
Hormel. head of <rf?o. A Hurtiiel 
Ca, the giiint food processor located 
Austin, Minn.; Arthur Upgren, 
vice president iind economic of thr 
fulcra] lh««>rve Pank of Minnwipo- 
li*; Flnsil i Stuffy) Walters, editor 
of the Stmntrtpiili* Slur Jottrnal ami 
Tribune und Harry Zinsmaater, 
chief of a baking firm. 

Thif. group -twent nmny hours dig- 



rtLSMinq how Minnesota could do ila 
part in the postwar planning- Out 
of these discussions was to emerge 
the idea of Mr. Thumwin to furm the 
Northwest I i • • . i n ) i ommittee, .1 
rpKt'onJtj tirgarii^-iiitMi to coofieraic 
with area communities in Iheii • : 
forts. 

Jl wns Mr. Hormel, most aigms, 
who suggested Albert ljea as a test 
town. 

There were many reasons for its 
selection. It was representative of 
scores of towns in the Minnesota- 
lowa area. It had im intangible qual- 
ity that n com partitive newcomer, 
Donald Ashy, manager of the local 
J.C. Penney Co. store, IrieH lo de- 
scribe like ill is today: 

"When you drive thioiiyh Alitor! 
Jjea. you're struck by u nntit.ilgir 
f eel hie iii.it tins i. wh.a your (own 
ought to be ... a good place to raise 
.1 family, to work, to build your Ites 
Willi tin- itniLinnnily " 

More tnnoreteJy, Albert Lea's 
Chamber of Commerce wri> rf<-Op 
live (■■ new ideas and the head of 
lhat Chamber's Industrial Develop- 
ment Committee was a man wil h Ihe 
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Learn about 
the advantages of 
pre-engineered buildings 

SEND FOR 
OUR FREE 
PLANNING 
PORTFOLIO 



Our new planning portfolio tells you 
all abou! Ihe advantages ol Parkers- 
burg Building Systems and how the 
systems can ffi Into your building 
plans. 

You'll team how you can have the 
building you want for less than you'd 
imagine. Over a quarter of a cenlury 
of experience has taught us a lot 
about how to give you quality while 
saving you money. Whether it's a 
commercial building or an Industrial 
building — large or small — you'll find 
what you're looking for wilh a Par- 
kersburg Budding System, Send lor 
our Planning Portfolio and see for 
yourself how we can fulfill your 
building needs. 



MHHIl 

»ilir 




PapkersBupg 

BUILDING SYSTEMS 11 

Walk&r/Parkoisburg 
Dept. NB-3, P.O. Box tB28 
Parkorseurg, Aim Virginia 

□ Plena send ma my Planning 
Portfolio. 

P Picaso have a Parfcersburg Build- 
ings Healer deliver mo my Planning 
Portfolio. 



Name 



Company 



Adljri>5t 



CUV 

j Prion* 



Stale 



Zip 
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THE SECRET OF PROSPERITY wntintud 



drive nnH . il-.it. V. to tret lotb- rlntH\ 

E. Myers. 

We're in the computer age today, 
the age of "methodok-ey "statis- 
tical systems anji]y»iV' "Uelpht 
technique." "empirical models." 
But think hack to 25 years ago. 
Then, how would you figure out 
what a community was to inn to 
need in the way of jolis after a war 
elided? How would you determine 
what a community wjis aoing to 
wont? What it could pay for? 

A community effort 

As a first step, the Albert Lea 
t'hnmlier of Comincrce and Mr, 
Myers agreed to take on the job. hut 
only as a total community effort. 

"We had faith in our people," says 
Mr. Myers. And before the project 
was over, hundred* nf housewives, 
teen-agers, employers were involved 
as sort of census takers. 

Hundred* of tetters were written 
to servicemen, find to residents who 
had taken wtir plant jobs in other 
areas. 

Hu.-om-ssiiu-o uprni'd records, 
pored over past production figures 
and projected future needs. 

They look a look at what they 
hart: .t community of some 12,000 
located in southern Minnesota, near 
the Iowa border. Freeborn County 
MOM +49.280 acres of rich land cre- 
ated by receding glaciers, doited 
with t< flown lakes, lis jieople were 
largely of Scandinavian, German 
and Irish ancestry, with a heritage 
of Ihe land Agriculture was Ihe 
most important laelor jn the econ- 
omy. 

The town was named for Lt Al- 
bert Lea, who mapT>od the area as. 
part of Lt. Col. Stephen Kearny's 
command in an 1335 exploration. 

The prewar labor force was 4,266 
with 721 unemployed In the mid- 
dle of World War II (lie, Ji.nl wuwii 
to 5,400, workers with only 200 idle. 

Income per family in Z940 was 
$2,101. Retail sales were $8.3 mil- 
lion tend wholesale sales $4 million 
There were 30 agriculture-based In- 
dustrie*,, headed by the big Wilson 
& Co. meat packing plant. 

The staff of Ihe Minneapolis 
Federal Reserve Bank did much of 
the statistical compilation for the 
project, taking the mountain of in- 
formation collected in question- 
naires, forms and comment' by the 
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hundred* of volunteers. One young 
bank employee deeply involved was 
Paul McCracken, now chairman of 
the President's Council of Econom- 
ic Advisers. 

lobs Aad to f>« created 

When the ^talfclics were finished 
they showed Ilia I 1,012 workers 
were expc-i ted to return from service, 
and 2a0 who had gone to other rt>- 
ginns planned to enme home Some 
428 t*f the population .win would 
reach maturity. Taking into account 
those people who would lf.ee Al- 
bert Lea after the war, it all added 
up l(i ii poHlwar labor force of 6/ifil, 
Employers figured the most they 
could hire would be 5,968. 

So the goal was to create 5f-X| jobs. 

The survey had measured the pur- 
chasing desires of the |ieople when 
civilian Rood-; were availa) i|e a Rain: 
aulos, trucks, homes, farm equip 
ment, refrigerators, radios, stoves, 
There was an overwhelming backlog 
of demand and there wun money to 
pay for it, too, in savings, war bonds, 
good credit. 

"If joli- are nol found for these 
593 men of Albert Lea and for the 
men in the 'Albert Leas' all over the 
country," the Nutional Chamber 
warned in publishing Ihe survey ro- 
■ 'ill-:, "private enterprise may lose 
its stake in the national economy." 

Mr, Upflren, the l'V-rieral Reserve 
economist, believed two important 
things caine out of the study. First 
was lhat Ihe community accepted 
maximum responsibility to plan for 
jobs for returning veterans and 
OthCrS who would want to work there. 

"The group at Albert l«tw." he 
wtid, "realized that if high-level 
employment and efficient production 
are lo tie maintained after the war, 
private enterprise as a way for our 
economy and individual initiative 
as the driving force to get things 
done would have to play leading 
role- jn our national housekeeping." 

A second important result. Mr. 
Upgren declared, wag development 
ttf a '"tnethndiiioL'ieal apparatus." the 
technique for compiling data on a 
community's needs. 

The methodology was used to aero 
in on one prirlicular area, joli*,, Mat 
it also am l>e used in identifying and 
isc-iting up machinery to solve a vari- 
ety of -y*-ia I -economic problem* 
>ettilig cilif!- today. It is a technique 
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Is there a pan of the world where a whole genera- 
tion has been able to grow up safe from Aggression? 

ts there a place in the world where people— freed 
from the threat of war— are able to build the kind of life 
they want? 

Is there a region where countries are able to free 
themselves of the crushing burden of individual pro- 
tection—by pooling their defense forces? 

There is. In the section of the world that's protected 
by the North Atlantic Treaty Organization— NATO. 

The formation of NATO two decades ago— right 
after the worst war in history — was one of the most in- 
telligent dec fs ions man ever made 

And the smartest thing we can do Is support it - 
and build upon it. 

If NATO wasn't here, 
ma/be we wouldn't be here either 



For further information, write to The Atlantic Council. 1616 H Street N, W. ( Washington, D. C. 20006. 




There is a picture book qualify, a happy pride of communrfy, \hat gives newcomers a 
sense of having found thai nosfafgic rural American Utopia. 



THE SECRET OF PROSPERITY continued 



recomiTiendtd in the National < "ham 
her"s Forward Thrust program which 
evolvt-d over the years .is. n total 
community development eoneept 

The National Chnmher hoped the 
Albert Lea survey would show the 
way to other communities to deter- 
mine postwar needs. Scores sent 
represents tivee to find out how it 
wss done. 

But determining needs was one 
thing Hxv, did vim erente jobs'.' 

When tin- report w«s puhlinhed. it 
iiuifklv ln.iv.nnr apparent that. rriciHt 
of Albert fjfii's soldier* nnd sailors 
were counl nit; mi i! .»» n guurMiilee - if 
work when they came home. 

"Which one of those 5S3 job* has 
my name on it?" ran ti typical letter. 

"'And that's when we ait drwn to 
figure out how to create a job." say* 
Mr My era. ''People had the idea 
th.it we h.ad the job*. We didn't , luit 
wo juBl hid tn uh them. The town 
hud to do it " 

Industrie park technique 

And the townsmen did it They 
did it by incorporating a group 
known a* John, Inc., which created 
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the technique of attracting busim^ 
with an imluHlriil park lurid and 
huiJdin#s offered fur lease or safe for 
industry It'- .1 teehniqui. iwii :-uv- 
ceasfully hy hundreds of cities and 
towns since then. 

I i -.' "". iM h. -'i 11 .iireell.v refuted 
to the Jobs program will pay $327,- 
in real enuite taxes alone this 
year. Jobs Industrial Park hii£ 
grown from about four acres to 245 
ix res in two |mrce|« find is fltiJl open 
for expansion. As a corporation, 
•lulu.. 1 1 1 1 h.11- built U" iridnMri-.il 
type building fry sold eight and 
\> <- four under leane. 

The 97 businessmen who capital- 
ized .lot*. Inc.. with SHK) earh luive 
•em it grow to assets of $450,000, 
iiud hrinir in 25 industries. Total 
employment for die town now stands 
at nearly IT.tHKi. 

"VVe never dreamed of tucking for 
any kind of government help," says 
Mr Myers "And we never dreamed 
of making this anything lull 11 free 
»'nii>rprise method " 

When Ihf men of the Albert Lea 
f 1 1 mi her formed Jobs, Inc.. they vii 
di'ivn ,'ind listed ill die inrtu*trie- 



(.hey thought an area with a strong 
agriculture base mild use. And they 
set Jiii! (<i ui-t them. 

Almost everybody in town kteume 
iwout for potential business, inelud 
ing the waitress at a cafe who over- 
hearrl three Nleii talking about look- 
ing :it. a plant site somewhere else, 
< (.|>i«'d down their fur'n I ioen.se man 
ber und telephoned Job*. Three of 
Lth members rhasi-d down | he mud |o 
eatrh the srte-hunter^ nnd tell ihfir 
town'-, mnry 

AlWt Lea had flood luck in at- 
tracting n branch plant of the Uni- 
versal Milking M. alone Nun ol 
National Cooperatives, Inc., of 
Wales, Wise Hut only because an 
old building was nvailahle 

Y. H. Hanson, win. lnokitur 
for .1 wile lor a branch pl.int of l!ni 
versal Milking, never made it. to St 
timid, murinei town mi hi-. lim He 
liked the space offered and came to 
stay, eventually to o|ierate his own 

riijinidat'iui'iiuj plant atirl he • 

president ufJuh*.. Inc., ■> position he 
1 hi Ids today. 

"I like the people of Alliert Ia~a." 
he «ay k simply, "They luld iih* what 
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TRANSABILITY 

puts decor on the floor 



Transabfllty — the right combination of skillfully engineered dis- 
tributfon services — is Ryder's profit protector for the style* 
conscious home furnishings business. 

Because their products are bulky, big-ticket and easily damaged, 
many furniture and carpet companies mm and match Ryder trans- 
portation services to get pust the right distribution effect. Ryder 
Full-Service Leases are popular; they put Ford* on the road while 
the customer furnishes nothing but the driver. Peak periods, store 
openings, etc. frequently depend on trucks from the Ryder Rental 
fleet. Ryder Programmed M.imtrnance is popular with those who 
prefer owning their trucks, and many manufacturers use Ryder's 
Fleet Engineering Service before they buy. It gives them maximum 
economy and performance. 

Any business can have improved distribu- 
tion with the right selection from Ryder's list 
of 13 transportation services. Try Transability, 
Ryder's unique contribution to the science of 
moving goods. 




TRANSABILITY IS... 

• full-service truck twing 

• Daily and short -term Iruclt rental 

• Orw-Way truck rental 

• Tractor Pool 

• Trailer Pool 

• Traiierpfan 

■ 1 rjn'ipnrtation-dirctlrd computer tervicei 

■ fnniri«fTi?<! di5lnt)ij!n.n iv-elhudi 

• Auto liwing 

• Conrw t carriage 

• Fleet engineering 

• Ryder programmed maintenance 

• Training program* 

applied in the right combination to give you 
thr- vmr>olhe»t r moil mnnornirval dlitrihutiori 
>ystcm possible To find the right cnmblna- 
lion far your hutineit, contact any Ryder 
of lice or write us a t H<»x A1 M la m I. Fla. 33 1 33, 
for a free copy oi our Tranubility booklet 



HYSTER 
RENTAL 

5 SYSTEM 



Renting new Hyster lift trucks makes sense— and dollars. Right away it 
loosens up your equipment capital for other uses. You pay a fixed rental 
rate— inflation-proof throughout your contract period. It can cover all 
maintenance and repair— eliminate costs of keeping your own parts stock, 
maintenance records, and service personnel. You're free from unex- 
pected maintenance or replacement costs. You start with brand new 
trucks specifically engineered to your requirements. You work with prcp- 
eriy ma intaine:! trur.k:,, Result more uptime— less downtime. Your near- 
est Hyster dealer, listed opposite, has the fact^ Call him 

HYSTER COMPANY 

HYSTER RENTAL SYSTEM • P. O. BOX 4 • PLAINVIEW, NEW YORK 11803 



Rent it new. Rent it now. 
Rent Hyster.* 

these Hyster dealers: 
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Ihey could do. They told int- wJuit I 
rmild <-x(»-.-T ri r <Jn- |MXi|>lf I hired 
I was never dLuippoiiit'jd." 

Hie kwn even fuund a w(iy to 
crentp u aniiill, temporary housing 
park tlutt betiimr? known as "Pre- 
JabviJIe." It wns o hiiven Tor return- 
ing vetttiins itnd Utcir fanuiU». 

AUmtI Jjs\ also found thnl :i I own 
is not static, tliat it ^rows or witht?rs, 
thnt 8onx?one njwuys has to worry 
about keeping it alive and viable. 

Keeping a goad thing going 

In 1950, Job*, Iiic. decided it was 
going to try to keep piict* with its 
town's growth and continue to at- 
trnct industry to prov ide jobs It re- 
organized itself, retaining jib presi- 
dent Mr. Myrrs, an execuliw with 
I nt'-rstiitf! Power Co. who had turned 
down nil offers of pro/notion if they 
iiw-aiil .i li-;tii!-ffr. .Kid Willmm H. 
Sykca, a vetenin (Tiamlrer of C4Jtd- 
merce executive who had long served 
in a dual role of secretary to Jobs. 

Actually, this i* die Min t. <ti tl)i* 
suc«i« of t.ho Alln*rt l>?a plnn: the 
Willinuni^ of rvi'ry liii^iiu^iimn 
;jnd jiinast every member of the 
community to lend a band, to share 
lhi> burden of leadr<r»htp. A.s nw 
bunini5s moves in, the tendcrK move 
into roles of responsibility. One, 
Riitifft Haley of Miiinii Margarine, 
now Herves nn president of thi> (Thnm- 
ber and on Jobs' board. 

What makes Alberl tick" 

"[ think there is perhaps a enm- 
pi'titiventw, factor with o the r (owns 
in the area," save Mayor Francis B. 
Crawford "lint over-.ill. .mv mic- 
ti--,'-, yniJ can mv (his (own has h.id 
is I x? cause of an overwhelming pride 
of its peoplft.'" 

It's a plu«? where then 1 is no rpally 
major crime, and idmost evcryliofly 
K04?s to church. 

Kuuntain Liikc rambles ihnai^h 
much of Altfrt Lists residnitLit m < 
tion ''there's;) huddaig home huild- 
intf boom. ifio. on nearby Alliert I/m 
l.ike i and ill the muTinicr it is dotted 
with white sail boats. Even in winter, 
icebound, it lends a picture book 
background to u noli in r which con- 
iniiii- in Uic (invi.iluii, iden most peo- 
plo have of Hrnall town U, S, A. 

"There's alrnoHt a therapeutic 
value about it." lnutfhs, Mr. Asby. 

■"Thi« i« a town where people will 
tell you. You'll like Albert Leo.* " 
says Mr. Hanson, "IV* true. You 
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bekmg quickly , People 1 1 kf the t an!, 
thf AchooLa, the chuTcbes. the way of 

ure - 

" I remember I ran into Hana Hiui- 
utm lit the Cireus Room in I lie Hotel 
Wiscfhruiin in Milwaukee in 15)45," 
say* Clarence Sirhroi>rjer, a formet 
bomber pilot who now Lh man- 
ufacturing manager for Univenal 
Milking Machine. 

"I wcui on leave. I'd known him 
slifihtiy before. "What ore you gninn 
to do whrn yuu get oulT he wiinled 
to know. 'Beats hell out of me.' I 
told him. and it did. 1 really didn't 
know. 'You oome on out to Albert 
I a i and you'll like ii " Well. I did. 
And I have."* 

"I think the positive pride in town 
bi infectious." says T^nney's Mr. 
Asby, 

"If yon have o prnb|«H thifi is a 
plilrti wluTC people htill lake the lime 
to gf«t together and wnlve H." dwlan-s 
M. ,f, Syvereon, president of Foun- 
tain Industries. "Perhaps there ii 

Soiih' .at (lie fi-vlirij: (li.it you do li.A) 
a liltlo hit of respomiibilily for the 
people next door " 

ft has It* problem* 

Allien Lea, of course, has its 
everydjiy problemnlike any tmvn, in 
eluding it rush-hour traffic jam near 
the packing plant and down I own 
Housing is a problem, mo, and many 
workers mmmutc. from outlying 
«ress. 

"Sure, more housing is Hornet lurv 
w* need," aaye Harvey Paulson, 
president of the Building Trades 
Council. "That's one reason the 
union«4irr ritrongJy bncktni: . 
we hope to get financed under FHA, 
We're sponsoring it. but I don't think 
anybody in Urwn is> againut il " 

With Wilson's purkinK plant and 
other industricH presrnt, there in a 
siwiblc union mcinltership in Al- 
bert T i**fii 

"Well," laughs Mr. Paulson, 
"we've had our dilTereoe.^.. (he coin 
panics and the union. But we get 
along. Our people take pride in their 
work. They do the job." 

Pride of workmanship is often 
inentkned us a key reason for a com- 
piny siMfvling Albert fjca as a >*ite 
i d have to my that productivity 
is much higher here than in some 
other arejLH in which we liave had it 
plant." say* Leonard A 1'Wm.m 
a nwniber of thp board of Job*, Inc.. 
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THE SECRET OF PROSPERITY continued 



who is president of Slreater Indus- 
tries, a division of LHton Corp. 

Mr. Freeman is wind" the yminger 
ejeeeutive residents, of Albert Lea 
and a comparative newcomer. He 
believes one reason problems ore 
ition 1 -isily -jdvrd Lliriv is Hint llu-v 
are highly visible when ttiey arise. 

"The needs of the cities itre so 
much greater." he nays. "But in the 
cities you tend to ignore them. You 
really need there the same sort of 
participation by 1 1 n- bu~ines.- h-.iders. 
the whole community, thiit you have 
here 

"One of these days, ro mm unities 
like this are going tn have to recog- 
nize they must take some of the pwr 
people from the cities find assimilate 
them m they can get what you call 
the good lruii£s i>f Itfe. They are 
going to have to assume some re- 
s;H>rt^iliilil.v " 

Modest goal*, fmpresaJv* ffguras 

Reiail ivtdcs today in Albert Len 
are over *4f) million, whol<-sale sales 
more than $71 million, value added 
by manufacture some million, 
bank resources $41 .it million, build- 
ing .md loan resnun-es, $83.1 million, 
assessed valuation of property 512.8 
million. Theae are impressive sti lift- 
tics Tor a town of 20,000. 

"Maybe it's because we've kept 
our goals modest— about 300 jobs a 
year— that the (own ban lx>on able 
to keep and improve upon a well- 
balanced program in providing for 
education, recreation, uti.itic*.," says 
Mr. Myers. "Maybe our goals are 
too imall. Maybe they should tie 
500 jobs a year." 

Whatever Un> goals, the jieripleuf 
Albert Leu have a quarter-century 



pattern now of working together to 
solve them. For instance, the feel- 
ing die town should have higher edu- 
cation. Quietly, (he money needed 
to build Lea College was raised, and 
next year the four-yeer liberal arts 
school will graduate its first class. 

There is not :i dime of federal or 
state money in the college, which 
eventually will occupy more thnn 
800 acres rm the edge of town Right 
now, 400 of the 700 students use the 
old Hntel Albert as a dormitory. It 
bus made- a difference downtown. 

"We're even getting used to long 
hair." laugh* one businessman 

The college's presence may spur 
nn attempt to lure more suphisti- 
pated industry to Albert I^-h 'flu- 
supply of jobs for college graduates 
is limited. 

Keeping people in Alhert Leu is 
une i if the big re;i.Monn Tor its push 
It's why a million-plus bond issue for 
vocational education recently was 
approved by a 4-1 vote. 

"We need the vocational eduiii- 
tion to upgrade training skills." says 
Streater's Mr. Freeman. Labor 
leader Paulson iigrceM. "It's going 
to be a real big thing for our appren- 
tice programs," he wye 

When the Alliert Lesi Plan wiis 
|jijl»iishH«l in 1<MJJ. M was the isr-l 
attempt at the methodology of a city 
identifying a need In the crisis fjic- 
ing i-iiic^ t.tfj.iy. i here iti still this 
need to identify problems, b» get a 
benchmark from which tn begin to 
solve them. 

The success in Albert Lea that 
will be commemorattKj Oct. 15 seems 
to be summed up by Mr, Myers, 

"Why. you just work together as 
hard as you can." he says. ENO 
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BUDDING 

REVOLT / 
IN / 
CONGRESS? / 

Mood is growing to examin^present laws^ 
curb White House writing of legislation 



rWnPrcsidenl Lyndon B. -John 
-"""-■on's [irojJoa.il to extend the foreign 
fond aid program was lx»fore the 
House Agriculture Committee in 
J9G*3, on Agriculture Department 
official complained bitterly of what 
lio cunsiiieied uro^* independence 
by Committee Chairman Harold 
Cootey: > 
"The man doesn't want to jMfne 
it wh.it the President dtte^^-^ 

The President wajjteffthe vener- 
ihle IVjotJ tnri>flfe Ai-I U'llilTr-l 
Food forf>«a£m. 
TJj^frvcl that t)w< hew LBJ tag 
^^-'•■ •■\ :n. t was nno of the first 
signs that the President's once in- 
vincible clout with Congresa w;u> 
waning. 

Now a Nation's BuHiNt-ra survey 
of Congress shows there are strung 
indication* rnemliers feel I Jit- time 
him come to end iui cm of Execu- 
tive branch dominance of govern- 
ment thnt goes back to Franklin 
Roosevelt's New Deal. 

There si.-erns to Ik 1 overwhelming 

H»Ti1 irrn'nr union* iiH'JLiluT-. Ih.il ihf 

initiative for wrilitiK lf^i--h>1 i<»n h.is 
shifted loo much frum the Legisla- 
tive to the Executive hnmeh in the 
past genenttion or more. 

This sentiment could portend re- 
sistance to President Nixon's legis- 
l.itive program* 

There is even stronger reeling 
that some federal agencies have 
legislated in their decrees and de- 
cisions. The highest outcry be 
"gainst, tiir National Lal>or Rein 



tiom Board, lh/ Federal Trade 
Commission. F/Ccnil Communica- 
tions Commission and agencies 
within Heidffi. Education nui Wei- 
/ 

VVhort'ffex-1 the gradual loss of 
legWfflive prerogative has had cm 
jXte process nf govern men! is hard 
for most of lhe 144 members who 
rea ponded to the survey to define. 
M/my feel it ha,s added to the cost 
of Lin\ eminent anrl centralized too 
much power. To most, the greatest 
loss is movement of government 
;iw.iv from the jjenple und ilie pos- 
sible weakening af democracy. 

Hie Constitution says the Presi- 
dent chilli "from tinv> to time give 
the Congress information on the 
slate of the Union and recommend 
to their consideration such meoa- 
uree as he shall judge necessary 
and expedient." 

But n great hluc in Congress feels 
the Executive hranch h:is gone trui 
f;ir with the practice of writing 
lengthy, detailed legislative bills 
it wants considered 

"The major bills are sent to the 
Hill from the White House," says 
Hep. John H. Kyi of towa. "Hills 
which meml»rs want introduced :ire 
normally not considered until a 
'favorable report' is submitted by 
the Adrmhtet ration." 

The process has "developed over 
rather o long period of time,"' de- 
clares Flep. Howard W. Rohison of 
New York's Thirty-third District. 
"It was so true thjit in the Eighty- 
ninth t *< i n gr< "r-H 

Johnson rightfully called it 'my 
I 'wnircr**.' 

"1 suppose n Inrge part of the 



it- ion ret; ilea to the oomp iexi ties 
• ■1 U.th oar problems and the t,olu- 
lions that have been offered for 
them." 

Only 22 of those responding be- 
lieved firmly that legislative initia- 
tive had not shifted too much to 
the Executive branch. 

Nam with tit* New De«J 

There is near unanimity thnt the 
shift nf historic guvemmnnlal puw- 
er started wj(h President Roose- 
velt, first e.l exited in the '3tfs when 
the country was facing economic 
chaos. But there are historians who 
point to Wood row Wilaon as the 
finM President wlio really sensed the 
inherent power of the Executive. 

It was Roosevelt, however, who 

Kl;ii't*-d HiTidinu roiH'.rc--- I'llls :il 

ready written, spelling out the 
liruad clianue-s lie pn.»po:-ed to iii.isr 
to end (he lh l |ire«sion 1 usinp lhe 
ptiWN-r'. nf the Presidency to uhupe 
a change in the manner of govern 
meat aa none before hini had. 

Fnr mnw( of the :t? ve.-ir-. - 

Roosevelt's first election, a IX-mo 
crnt has been President, gertomlly 
with a lopsided Congrawional mar- 
gin for hi* party. 

The practice stnxtrd hy Ibm • 
velt of liiicl.inp his r>fj|i(-y proposals 
for the country with biltn prepji eil 
by experts within the departments 
nnd dfenols^ that wovild administer 
them wan continued under Pmj- 
dents Trunem, Kennedy. Joitneon. 
:ind to a lesser extent under R»- 
pufihcnn Dwight Eisenhower. There 
are no signs thjit l^riwideul Nfixim 
intends to do differently. 

Il ix this prnetiii- whereby mm 



Wii.m:r» Martin, uulhttr of thi* at- 
tide, is Managing Editor of Na- 
TtnN'si Hi. 'si mew*. 
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BUDDING REVOLT IN CONGRESS? wnimued 



oleic M\ :itul 4< i-pnp^ bill* arc pre- 
pared -a I ( J - linf.- rtr ni> .-iiri-uli.iUr.nl 
wiLri Congress that is ;it ihe heart of 
the controversy over the shifting (if 
mit l.iIhiti nf ln'i-lafum to the Exec- 
utive branch. 

Thousand* of bill* are prepared 
and introduced in Congress by in- 
dividual members and committees 
each session, but by and large, the 
substantive legislation submitted by 
any President is the cone nf its work 

This does not mean there hay 
been n reluctance by Congress to 
initiate and puss major legislation 
on its own. It has. How much of 
this has been done has d e pe n de d 
li> a ijff-.ii degree on the -tatun- of 
the Ctmgreattninn sponsoring the 
bill; the political strength of the 
incumbent President with hb party 
members m Congress; the numeri- 
cal iiuijorily of tlip dominant party 
n ' •■n.!!--- the basic political 
philosophy of members, and the 
mood of the nation on a given sub- 
ject 

Partly bet -a use of u m.iii .11 

of "strong" Presidents and equally 
strung same party majorities in 
I 'ongross, it has become an accept- 
ed fact that Congress generally 
dawdles each session until the Pres- 
ident makes hi? legislative propos- 
al* 

"The Executive has the respon- 
sibility of proposing legislation," 
- .1V-. .lohn Sji i'km.m. eh airman o| 

the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, in disagreeing with 
many of his colleagues that liven 1 
has heen erosion of Congressional 
prerogatives. "However, shaping it 
up into its una] form is the job of 
Congress and Congress- does it 
well." 

"This is a very complicated suh 
ject," dWJares Rep. Carl AJhert of 
Oklahoma, veteran majority lead- 
er of the House. He does not 
believe Congress has lost any of its 
initiative because of this very com- 
plexity, 

"In some cases, Congress takes 
the initiative and in others, the 
Executive. Both branches are usu- 
ally involved jit all stages?" 

Rep Morris Udall. on Arizona 
Democrat who is among those who 
point to Congress itself as a major 
culprit in a tihift (o Executive pov. 
ei\ comments thai it once "was con 
sidered an affront for tl>e Executive 
to send proposed legislatun to Con 
itress. This was wrong in my judg- 
ment, hul we have gone to the other 
extreme in too many situations, 
with the Congress refuting to art 



until we rr-ceiw- m Executive rec 
ornmendatioru" 

"My complaint." says Rep. Ben- 
jamin S. Rosen I hn I. a Dernixrn] 
from New York City, "is that the 
Executive branch not only has the 
hall meat of the time, but owns the 
hall, ihe field and the Uniform- " 

Making the heartlines 

Rep W !■: bill • HrfH-k ..f Ten- 
nessee has .mother perspective' 

"A great deal m creative work is 
done within ih»- ConHrey,-. Iioth in- 
dividually rind collectively Hnw- 
ever. auch ideas receive scant at- 
tention from the press unless adopt 
ed by the Administration Thu 
makes it extremely difficult to see 
a new program through to fruition 

and Libel it as one of legislative 
initiative " 

Chairman Crnigr Mahnn of the 
House Appropriations Committee 
told Nation's! Bunwraw: "Some 
shifting in initiative has been inevi- 
table and should not be unduly dis- 
turbing. < tongrtsa does not now. and 
never has. to a marked degree, just 
ruhhiei'-slnmprtl If^isl.il ive proposals, 
of the Executive branch. It mndifipft 
the proposals submitted and places 
its own brand upon them." 

Administration propolis rertiiiii- 
ly do get the headlines, A Chief 
Executive's personal popularity 
with the electorate i> nm- of In- 
chief aids in passing legislation 

While Roosevelt and his archi- 
tects of ma New Deal created 
dozens of new programs and ny.ru 
cies and originated the practice of 
sending up whole hills, a politic. I 
protege, Lyndon B. Johnson, re- 
fined this to an art. 

In his heyday as President, the 
■ ill ivol only Clone up to Capitol 
Hill already written, but there were 
frequent squabbles and squawks 
from Congressional liaison titen if 
so much as a comma were changed. 
With (he NIK often came prepared 
statements of praise for a measure 
which the leadership would pass 
nut In willing members for insertion 
into the Congressional Record 

it was only after a deluge of Ad- 
ministration hills had swirled 
through Congress, many with casu- 
al debate, that Congress Iwcame 
balky and cried "enough" It be- 
gan to tinker with the Administra- 
tion's measures and even ripped 
some asunder. 

Here, however, it was a chain of 
drrumstancea: an escalating war in 
Viet Nam, racial rioting in more 
than KX» titles, wide wv-Lil mi 



rest. Spiroling inflation that final- 
ly Nought a change of mood for 
both country ami Congress.. 

"Even now with a dim-rent situ- 
ation Republican President and 
Democratic Congress there is still 
evidence that the Congress, will drag 
its feel until the new President first 
proves. -i> that Congress can 
dispose," declares Rep. Robert R 
Mithel of Illinois' Eighteenth Dis- 
trict 

Others, though. >ri this situation 
as the springboard for Congress' 
strong reatisertion af its role in ini 
ti.il iltL' major It^inlal inn .inrl in rp 




' Congress 15 very much on fop or 
the heap," claims Republican 
Senate Leader Everett M Dirksen. 
who 6ttlit>vfdS I/ih- framing ai hit/i 
by the Budger Bureau is more of a 
help to Congress than hindrance. 



viewing pa.-.t legislation tr.> vn- 
how effective it is nr has lnvo 

"Nnw that om- party oinlrol- 
the Administration and another 
party controls Congress and its com- 
mittee structure, 1 expect to see 
more rivalry NMween Congreas .sod 
the White House." says Republican 
Sen. Richard Schweiker of Pennsyl- 
vania. "Naturally the Democrats 
in Congress will want to assert their 
overseeing function, and probably 
they will K- taking more initiative 
in legislation than they did when 
their own party held the White 
House," 

Why a continued escalation of 
Executive branch power? The an- 
swers are varied. 

"It has come nlmut Imhsiuhc of 
economic crises, world tension*, 
war, and by exiuuided federal re- 
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* |nm-iihilit> which pi; ae.- iah . 
burden on Congress that it couldn't 
fully fulfill its (Vuv-tilNlwuiii! re 
iporwihility," declares Rep. 'nmm;i> 
M. Pdly of Washington. 

lie\i. Emanuel Ciller of New 
York, chairman of the Judiciary 
Coinnn'tlec and wnim mc'iuher <>f 
the House of Representatives, CSft'l 
scree a shift has taken place. 

"I think the proportion has re- 
mained fairly much the same t>wr 
the years," he says, adding that pas 
Imps Lhere was an "emtJhoius" on 
111*- AdminiHlratirm in Un- Johnson 
yen-. "The Executive ■ -mnituiiii 
t-iititiitf. su— e-l mc:iKir"> ni Admin 
(titration policy. As chairman of 
ihf House Judiciary Committee, I 
embraced Mime of the* 1 ■ iju i^»'st 
Others I rejected." 

Chairman Mjihon says, "Uude- 
aiuhty. t'ori|?rcn.H still holds iti- |Kiw- 
ere. rree and unfettered." And if it 
has delegated more "flexibility" to 
live Executive, he feels, "this delega- 
tion --to some extent unavoidable 
goes hand in hand with thn vast si?* 
«nd complexity of government in 
modern society." 




fhe House Democratic Leader, 
Car J Albert, sees both the Congress, 
and Executive branch as sharing in 
afi stages of the proee j& of 
initiating and passing legislation. 



"If the legislative brunch, were In 
at tempt to assume tin murh of the 

rule ttf irilli.il.il of \vn is I. il lull, I lie 

overhead coat lo the national govern- 
uient would soar." Rep fvlahnn dr- 
elares. "Capitol Hill itself would 
shift and sag under the weight i J its 
huge l''iiri'.iurnr'y uf lechiiicun-. 
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specialists, academkiam. And how 
much more effectivciieEB would be 
gflined? The final p;odu I would 
still have to be subjected to the trials 
of scrutiny by individual legislntors. 
Representatives and Senators, after 
all, are invested by the Constitution 
with the responsibility for making 
the decision." 

Harbinger* ot change 

Sen Sam .1 ttrvin Jr of North 
Carolina in. chairman of the Scnaie 
subcommittee on separation of 
powers which is studying the i*>w 
ee. nt "In- thrw tir:mrtiHs of govern- 
ment and the manner in which lhi» 
power has been exorcised. He lold 
Nation's Buqnchs: 

"There seems to In- a greater 
awareness that Congress" rote in 
public affair* has nlmphied in r>- 
eent yean, 

"Some willinpjicss lo reassert Ira 
dil tonal authority and leadership has 
appeared. 

"For example, last year there were 
two major Senate debutes on the 
.Supreme Court ..rifl ir.H .ihsompliou 
of a role as "so per legislature' 
through constitutional adjudica- 
I i4i n. 

"The oversight study Iby Sen. 
l\r viu'> .-ill tcommit tec I into the Nil- 
• 1 • il LnUir Relations iVnrd drew 
widen pread interest, especially »m« 
it wn« perliji]* the first general sur- 
vey nl ihf ngency in Home two dec- 
ades," 

Other ranking Congressmen die 
requirement* of a $ti billion cut in 

I'resideriliiil -ipr-ndim: hefore p. L >i>- 

ing the 10 per cent surtax primi' 
proof uf budding Congressional in- 
de|n-iideuci 
And hearings on tax reform were 

:,l.,r1.d hy I he Hull-...',, Wavs and 

Means Gonunittee far in advance of 
nny Administration move in this 
area. 

Everett M. Dirksen of Illinoia, 
Semite minority Imider, and two 
other Hehior G, (). P Senators, Ro- 
man H rutika of Nebraska and Jacob 
Javiu of New York, mx- no lots of 
legislative initiative. 

*'C*wigreSf{ has not abandoned lis 
legislative prerogative and is very 
much on top of the heap," aay» 
Sen Dirkscn, citing 18,(XI0 to 20000 
bilk drawn and iiifriniured In rwrn- 
ben in every session, The fact thai 

In]!- it,' Ir.mi.-fl I iy tile liudtti I Hu 
renu and oilier jiBenctc* doesn't de- 
trart from f'ongresw' lawmnkimt 
role, he says. 

"If Congress does not take affirm- 
ative iiction. lenisliiiion inilialerl hv 




Thrs *4 a time /or review 
of existing programs ... and 
e/imirrsrmg fbose that are 
nor working, '" according lo Sen. 
Karl Mundt of South Dakota. 



tlK> Executive branch does not be- 
come l.iw," Sen Hni>ka declares. 

I 'omire>K crejite.s ,u. Well ti'- ;u|opl:- 

>>r ir-tine- KTsecutive KUjiltesLiinv-. 
Sen. Javits says, and "given die 
realities of our society and the ne- 
cessilie* for governint: it. 1 Vs'lieve 
in. pi'tM^-durr* which we utilize in 
origiruilmK and d«>ve!oping laws m 

-■umI uneh mul (he h;i!:i[icc i- ic;i ini 
.,1,1,. " 

Huwever, sime nu'mbcrH, es|ie- 
ririlly voiuikit one^, feel keenly 
there luis been a downgrading of 
Congresaiotud prestige. 

In i oiliuiiltcc or llimr iji'hidf 
they say, they constantly he«r th.it 
thn Administration doesn't wnni 
Hi is imeniiment. or that the Admin. 
Ulnition won't take that amtind- 
ment. 

One freshman Republican House 
memfs't. Rep. John N, iHappyi 
t'.on|i ■■! ( lV.l.ihom,i's Sixth i>i-- 
triet, approves of th is. 

"Legislative proposals nrc now 
l>eing written by the |ieaple who 
adminiHler llw |inigrnn«,'' he ftty* 
"They have n first hand knov,[i-d.;i 
of what is being done in the pro- 
gfatnti and what we should be doing. 
This system is not ttad until we in 
Congress no longer take the time 
seriously to study each and every 
proptcvil Hindi- :itnl m.ike il utand on 
ils tram " 

Fcur queiii<in% 

Nattox'h Riwink.k'-, i-kiiJ the 



A BUDDING REVOLT IN CONGRESS? continued 



member* of Confrere the following 
questions 

* Has the initiative for writing leg- 
islation shifted too much tu the 
Executive branch? 

* la there a mood now in Congress 
to assert itself more in the lemsl.i 
live initiative and oversight pro- 
cess? 

* Have same federal agencies, in- 
advertently or not, legislated in 
their decrees and decisions? 

■ Whnt effect has any Joes of .en il- 
lative prerogatives had an the pro- 
cess of government" 

Statistically, "Yes" was the over- 
whelming response to the first three 
question. 

In rebuttal to one point, spokes- 
men for The independent agencies 
stoutly deny they have invaded the 
Congressional legislative sphere. 
They complain mildly that too oft 
en Congress' intent fe» cloudy find 
that it u**e» them a broad frame- 
work with only vague directions 
about flllinu in di-taiN 

Sen. George Met InveTO, the South 
Dakota Democrat. feels there U 
truth to this, saying, "Federal acen- 
.!<■-. hisvi' in Mimf- inM-.niT-. uont 
beyond the inte.nl of Cofinrcs>s but 
frequently this is caused by law* 
which are too vague." Sen. Cloi- 
home Pell of Rhode Island general- 
ly agrees. 

This view is in sharp contrast to 
thai exprr-sied by most nt the R> \> 
resentalives and Senators, indud 
ing those high in leadership and 
seniority on both Hide* of the aisles. 
The preponderant thinking i- thai 
agencies hsive far exceeded the in 
lent of Congress in executing de- 
cisions, regulations, guidelines and 
decree*. 

"There is no doubt about this " 
-,iy- Rep 4ohn \\ Anderson nf III 
tvois. chairman of the Houm- Re- 
I .u hi ican Conference, "The Nation- 
al Latmr Itelahnte. Hoard .4 tftsirl 
example. A member of the NLRB 
once gave An address in which he 
stated: 'In my view the Board is 
unquestionably a policy-making tri- 
bunal." " 

Majority l«eader Albert points tn 
recent regulations in the firearm* 
control bill .is cuing "far beyond 
the statutes." 

Rep. Ohk CI. Pike of New York 
cites the Defense Department de 
cis ion plncing public buildings "nfT 
limits" if ihey m effect pmrtiee seg- 
n-j,ilnni J h ippeti to think that tbr 
decision ha* been right." he declare*, 
"but I also believe it is legislation 

By the same token, the Executive 



branch sometimes uses the need fat 
legislation as an excuse not to do 
things which it already has the pow- 
er to do. 

"As an example, the draft law is 
merely (in authorization There is 
rut requirement that the Executive 
branch draft anyone. They r-ould 
put in a 'voluntary' army at any time 
it would work." 

H ouse Agriculture Comm i 1 1 n 
Chairman VV R Foage of Texa- 




Some initiative sniffing 'S inevitable 
say j Appropriations Committee head 
George Mahon. He adds, this is not 
ondufy disturbing because "Congress 
15 no rubber stamp" for the Executive 



says "probably all" agencies, not 
just a few. invade the Legislative 

.p la-re 

Rep. Jerome R. W oldie of Cali- 
fornia suggii-ls such . ifffPU > ,M linn 
i- not done in;idvcrtejrtly.** 

Rep. George A. doodling of 
Pennsylvania point.- in the Federal 
Communications CommitHinn inn- 
posed rule on banning cigaret ad- 
vertising as n paramount example 
uf ho*' a government agency cap 
legislate. 

"We have developed an entire 
class of 'executive legislation' con- 
sisting nf formal rules, regulations, 
guidelines and orders which have 
the force of public law," says Sen. 
Ervin "Congress may paaa n hun- 
dred public laws each session, hut 
the meat and substance of the pub- 
lic law comet from the Executive 
departments and offices," 

All unending argument 

The debate aver the roles nf Con- 
r ■ - <inl : hi' K\ih ulive lir.on li in 
|iri"ihnhlv nil! ]'- the n itmn itself 
The Constitution wet up a eovern- 



ment of three ports: Executive. 
Legislative. -I udici;il 

f low much power eiich has, its 
exclusive sphere, its limitation? has 
been a never-ending argument. 

Historian Arthur Schlesinger Jr., 
who served Imth I'nsiderils Keli- 
rtcdy and -Johnson, believes there is 
a general rule that politicians np- 
prove I he concentration of jniwer at 
just about the level they themselves 
are able to attain. 

"If they are denied Ihe Presi- 
dency." he has wiid. "Ihe.v cluhirw- 
the Congress: if they are denied 
Isjth, they endorse the state govern- 
ment,--, and ho on down the line." 

Dr. Alfred de Gnizia. a professor 
of social theory in government ai 
New York Cniversily, debated Dr 
Si-hl»-ini.'er on the role of Ihe Con 
grass and the Presidency In modern 
times at an American Enterprise 
Institute seminar last year and con- 
tended the President usually gets 
credit for Ihe work f 'oncn?-!s does. 

"ConRreas is still able to legislair 
and do so very well, at least as 
well as Ihe Presidency." he de 
dared. "It can do many things 
especially if it picks itself up from 
llie Ryzantinn slave posture lhal the 
press, the professors and the parties 
have induced it to lake and reRnrd 1 - 
itself, quite properly, as the most 
modem and improvable institution 
of American governinent," 

For many members who respond- 
ed to (he Nation's Business survey, 
the only way Congress will ever do 
this is to modernize itself. Both 
fop. John Rhodes of Arizona, 
chairman of the House Republican 
Policy Committee, and Rep Brock 
Adams, a Democrat from Wash i n u 
ton. make a strong point on thi», 

"The Congress has nol modern- 
t/.-d in provide staff .nut Ihe re 
search neivs^ury to conipete with 
the Executive department in the 
p.. |i ii 1 1 1 . -r i i >f Helailed legislation," 
Rep. Adam» contends. "Tliis lias 
resulted m (he Executive depart 
ineril scntlilij. i llow .if [irnpoMil 
legislation to the rongiess. with tlir- 
Connretw. then disposing or this by 
■'■mending or rejecting it. Neither in- 
dividual Congressmen nur coin inn 
tees have enoujth staff tn do more 
than review legislation within the 
limited field in which they have ex- 
pertise." 

"The Congress' eyes are focused 
about two yards abend of iu feel 
instead of mi tike hori/.nii," obHeivi*>, 
Rep. Rhodes, "tl lacks research 
and Lhink' facilities which would 
allow il to plan ahead." 



W 
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I n others, such as Ni-w Jersey's 
Hep. William T C«hill. it is moat 
important thiit <.'oii£rciKinrijil com- 
mittees be- strengthened nnd revital- 
ized 

The electorate (jets a share of the 
hlame, lot), some members sjiyins 
th .1 wli- n thf votern give? one party 
mar domination of Congress and 
■"ilso rontrol of the White Hou.se, 
lejfihlntivi' imtimive is Unjnd 50 suf- 
fer. 

As for a mood for dmnfcte, the 
timjority :i(frce they stmae one. Rep 
Michiird L Ottinffor of N«w York'a 
Twenty-fifth District it one who 
bplieves such a feeling is "no more 
than casiuil All i ^mftemmen will 
'••i,v ye*:, hut nnthinu will ho donw." 

Bad, Karl E. Mundt, a Renubli- 
win from ftouih (likoiji, sunw u|i 
for Ihoso who believe dilTerenlly 
He sees il pjirtinjlurly "in the over- 
sight, or review, process 'lliie is .. 
Mini' of rx:imin:ition of existing pro- 
iranu, conaolKlation of those thnl 
ire now working ond chan£in£ or 
'■liniin.itiori of |1kw Ihitt. Jire not. " 

At Executive jijjencies, there is 
•{rumbling thut Uwir so failed inde- 
PRndem.i- w more fniicifiil tluiti tut 
und that their tune is pretty much 
ndlfld by the White House. 

<"ornn)is.siiiner Everelle Miuln 
tyr t - of the Federal Trade Commis 
*ion hits addressed himnelf to this 
UrojioitioTi Jinrl cites the Budget 
Till A, «i uniting At ! ol I'l'.M .<.i 
housekeeping mensure in intent 
when passed by < impress which hits 
,j *^ l m u«d by the White Houw? to put. 
Agencies under it* thumb. 

All agenda must submit appro 
Position proposals for ('onfircfw 
•hriiiufh the Budget Bureau and il 
■h hert\ inaii.v ami, -lain, they are 
''I'vjfwed ugainst [irioritieH ;md imli- 
iir-s i»>ljtUtished by ilw t'n-idVnt, 

Ktving the Whib> Htm nVelive 

'"on I ml over ope rut ion. 

"cmcdin vmry 

In their respond to Nation's 
Huhjnknh. the members of Congress 
express divergent vk-w?.. hoiis<- dl'F- 
faring moodn. HUggcst vnricd rcirn 
dtea, 

Tile .-ili.sWH-r, relleel .1 kwn wttw 
of haling that government niLwl lx> 
vi.ible and responsible to the pun 
Pie 

Rep Thiiddeuw -J Dul.ski of New 
York, (.'luurman of the House Post 
f Krire and Civil Service Committee, 
•'iu.;e-l-. there is "ample room' ' for 
bolh Congress unri the Kxeculivf 
hi initiate legihljition 

Others nee in the present system 

NATION'S MLrHtNfcRS. JlSN F l n f, ii 



Hif committee:. I lie cherks and b;il- 
Slices that are needed (between Leg- 
islative and Executive 

"ThtTe luive Y*s>n likmk where the 
Congress has not done as well late- 
ly in reviewing tu* it )nvt in others." 
anyS Rep. Richard D. McCarthy of 
New York, "defense and foreign 
policy lieing foremost in mind. Bui 
I think this i« being cormicd " 

ft Is in the aren of "etTeel" tlial 
many member^ 1. 1 I my loa* of leg- 
islative bn lance is most important. 

Sen. Harry P. Byrd Jr. at Vir- 
ginia sees this lofes as adding to Mir 
morH'tary twt of govenimenl arul 
Hep -laniip 1. Whitlell of Mksis 
sippi feels, "The Congris-. is Ihe 
people branch. As the other de 
liartmentA of government take over 
itfl powenr. with or without il- > mi 
writ, the people have Iwt their 
rights to representation net up by 
the Constitution within that branch 
of H^^vfl^u™nt.' , 

The troubling thing for a score 
or member* is :\ feeling the break' 
down of I-egi.sInlive Ks'rt'Uliw Ital- 
tnn i" eroding the tiemocrjil \< pro 
eesa. "In that sense," eays Rep, 
Clen>ent J. Zfibloeki of WiKcnruun, 
"it means lass response to the de- 
iiires and needs nf the |teople " 

Rep. William Jennings Bryan 
l>orn of South Carolina feels il re- 
sults in Executive "empire, build- 
ing" and others suggest, perhaps, 
that this in part of the aeemingly 
growing resentment bv jhhiuIo to 
" i infMnonal government 

In reflecting on the nrKutnent 
over CongreflMiiaud vh. Executive 
power, Rep. William R Anderson 
of Tennessee muses 

"There lum never Ikh^o a mot»d 
ol subniLssiveiiesH in Congress, 
though it has orciisionnlly :ind 
tempor:*rily \Mfn da/zJed by the 
volume, depth and scope of legis- 
lative proposals from the White 
Hon-*'. Cliche that ■• i the Miccess 
iA i he comb million lies in the ctcji 
live (Cn«ion UKv.'.-ii (lie 1 wo. ill. 

i -el ■•In i red checks and balances." 

And Rep, Charlotte Re id of Illi- 
nois asks : "To what extent does Con- 
Kress maintain its role as a represen- 
lative borly carrying out llw wbhifv 
of the people, when il delegates 
authority to officials who are not 
directly responsible lo the people? 
I- il neu -.snary to delegate such au- 
thority? How can Congress assure 
ili.it the officials to whom it L« given 
will U- respun-tsi' to the needii of the 
people? 

"'nai<e. rt seems to w, ire the 
crucial questions." END 



Manufacturers: 
Is one of 

these business 
problems 

bugging you? 

I Financing 
_j High taxes 

□ Labor 

□ No room to expand 
D Overage plant 

□ Other 

Since you occupied your plant, 
things have changed. Financing is 
harder lo get. The local tax picture 
has altered. The labor supply is di- 
minishing or changing in quality. 
You're bursting at the seams. 

If you have any of Ihese prob- 
lems, or they might be looming in 
the near future, now's the lime to 
act. Don't wait until your problem 
gets so acute that you're forced 
into a crosh program lo remedy it. 
The more honest, up-to-dote infor- 
mation you can gather before you 
have to make a decision, the belter. 

And that's where we con help. 
Just phone the New York Stale 
Department of Commerce ot (518) 
474-3717. You'll be connected with 
on experienced, discreet plant-site 
specialist. Tell him what's bugging 
you. and, in strictest confidence, he'll 
work oul with you solutions to your 
problems. 

Of if you'd roiher, complete Ihe 
coupon and mail with your letter- 
head. But either way, do it now. 
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N»w York 5lot» 0*f>! vf CimiMiit, *m ill | 
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LESSONS OF LEADERSHIP: 



PART 
XLIX 



TURNING 
A COMPANY 
AROUND 



A conversation with Clayton L. Rautbord 
of American Photocopy Equipment, where 
success began with a major economy drive 



Whether Clayton L. Rauthord is 
flying hi* iwin-eiwim- t»i -•i* ! .irtiHh- 
inu or racing an ucetiimouiR power- 
boat, hr-'s never very far from n tape 
ri worrier . 

To the Mb, quick-moving execu- 
tive it's »n wit jin-sem M-t l if 
for ideas nnd decision.*. eoiHswriins 
hi* paramount interest, tht! AmtTi- 
can Photocopy Equipment Co,, of 
whrch he'* liw-n president sine* 
196a. 

In the tremendously competitive, 
dynamic and burReoninii photocopy 
industry, A PECO ha* movr-d up hurt 
after plunmnu into one bleak year 
in 1966 

In thai -.< .r Mr Rauthord says. 
"We had to decide whether tp lake 
down the hot doft sign* nnd m I 
uhoui ho out of business, or try to 
tnnintain and ken 1 i«t:«-t a hfird- 
i I ting sales and marketing effort, 
and make cost -cutting move* in oth- 
er directions " 



The "hot dn\i sign" didn't enim 
down. One reason wo» a mOIkm 
dollar reduction plan that Mr 
Rtfutbord believes "gave us breath- 
in« mom" to taunco hack the fol- 
lowing year with a prolll, -innii- 
sokat and diversification into nvv> 
fields. 

Mr. Kauthorri, trained its tin ef- 
fieency expert, still tries to do some- 
thing BVWry year that wilJ improve 
hbt own efficiency. 

While he jM."eks on! "thrillinu n 
tfvities" for his leisure time, he be- 
lieves in u^ied mehnique* in laisl- 
new. 

In this conversation with a 
Nation's BvstNKss editor, st the 
company' 1 - headquarter 1 * in Evan- 
stun. III., he ti'llfi why he believes 
"recognition" means more than 
iiHtfies for rnenilw'J's of .1 nvoi la- 
ment --tofT. why it is important for 
i*ny itHiipuny to diversify « APECO 
has seven divisions > nnd about on 



execunv 
courage." 



need lor '"corpoi'iiie 



You began your career as an effi- 
ciency expert, didn't you? 

Thflt la correct My *tudio in in- 
dustrial administration led me to 

Ihf irJ»M r" i| I i iHe t>\ or 

\z*\rimi\£ ihe manufacturing oim-m 
lion from tin- ^l.mri^nni ul m.i . 
mil (^ nniini;, ,m.| rn.Hi ■ ; : . - 1 1 i i - 1 1 t . ■ > r i 
trol. Which in really what the effi- 
cient-*. ex|wrl lt>. 

Before you |omed APECO you operal 
fd three businesses of your own— 
right' 

Yes, but let's say 1 wait prepar- 
ing to join A PECO from lite time 
I began to think <i)>out any type of 
work. This is a family business. 

Your father was pfesirJr.nl before you, 

Ye», he's chairman of the board 
and hud been nwociated with the 

RATION'S BOSINtSS JUSf iihui 
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evel wrth yourse 



You're a smart person, or you wouldn't be holding 
a position in association management 

But are you smart enough to admit that the "on- 
the-job training" you get every day is not enough? 
That it takes something more, these days, to move 
ahead in this profession-to gain bigger responsi- 
bility, earn more money'' To handle the increas- 
ingly Important job you have? 

It does take something more, you know. 

And Institute provides ft 

There s nothing flimsy about the information you 
get in an Institute classroom. It's solid. Geared to 
your needs, as an organization leader. As timely 
as the problems plied on your desk right now. 

You can prove it to yourself by browsing through 
the 1969 Catalog of the Institutes for Organization 



Management-Association Executive Development 
Program. Send for one today. 

At every level— Principles of Management. Ad- 
vanced Management Studies, the Academy for 
Organization Management, the Postgraduate 
Seminsr-the Institute offers solid substance, us- 
able ideas, valuable information. 

Level with yourself. Admit that Institute offers 
something 10 you 

Enroll at the level of Institute education for which 
you qualify. 

You'll be getting the something more your job 
needs these days. 
On the level, 

Institutes for Ofpaniiailon Managemani 
Chamber ol Commerce ot the United Stole* 
16T5 H Street, N.W., Washington. D.C. 20CW6 



TURNING A COMPANY AROUND 



company for many years as an at- 
torney. He took over its direction in 
I'M"' We did not become a public 
slock company unlil 1957. 

Why did you decide on a Chinese res- 
taurant as one of your first busi- 
nesses? 

That wasn't my first business. 
My first was a chemical company 
which I started slujrr.lv after >jadua- 
t.inri from college and built Etlio a $1 
million cronipnny before selling. The 
Chinese rcabiurant was more of a 
Mtkline-a business hobby, if you 
wilL I haw always had the desire 
and ability lo search out husines« 
vacuums. And at that time, where 
I lived in Highland Pjirk, III., there 
wasn't a Chinese restaurant. The 
need wim apparent. As a matter of 
fact, this wjjH proved the day we 
opened, when mi rn iny ciiNluuiir-. 
came wo tuid to have the police pa- 
trol the linen and parking. 

So, where I feel the need for a 
barings, I feel the urge to under- 
take the job of going into this buai- 
nr.v: 1 1 w:is true wilh the client i' 
ivil compauv, la hotels thai I h-ive 
now Jts a chain— even an it* cream 
company I once owned. And, of 
course, one of the morn intriguing 
.mil challenging liusiniwi"^ thitl I 
have ever heen in, the photompy 
business. 

Your industry is highly competitive. 
What are the basic ingredients for 
success ia it? 

Well, our success Han probably 
I't'cn achieved through three uti'm 
factors: a successful product, ji 
highly successful, energetic and dy- 
namic marketing orgnnii . il Epu and 
financial controls to run this htwincw 
within our rnewn- 

In other words, not to spend more 
than we take in. 

A; president of the company, you 
hjvr? seen some dark moments? 

1 would Bay the rlurk momenta 
really started when a revolutionary 
dry copying process was introduced 
which we like to refer to as "Hirmd 
X." Although this wasa threat: to our 
vi'iy i.-vi'-ieinT' ami in ■ very other 
eiimpany in the O Op yi ng business 
at ihat time— it also spoiled the bc- 
ginning of real growth for our in- 
dustry. In other words, it assured 
the continuous growth df the coin- 
ing industry ,il Hie rate of from la 
to 2f> per cent a year. 

At what point did you decide you had 
to cut costs drastically? 

Thin was ai the height of compe- 



liiive activity and when the pres- 
sure was meet severe on our busi- 
ness. We cut back by $1 million. 

What was the background tor this de- 
cision? 

We had introduced electrostatic 
copying machines in competition 
with "Hrnnd X," and year after 
year we attempted to compete in 
thin industry with a highly leeh- 
nicjil product line. This extreme 
competitive situation demanded we 
continue, to increase and expand 
our marketing efforts. 

We reached a point whore our 
marketing program and product 
linns were on the verge of being suc- 
cessful- y el our costs were .->lill too 
high in our marketing efforts of this 
inJtijil electrostatic product line. 

We had 1o make a decision. We 
had lo ia> ahead and -,|icrir| money 
in our marketing and research pro- 
arams and conlitiue In penetrate 
this market. In the face of this, 
we couldn't take down the "hat dag 
sign," bo to speak. We hod to main- 
tain our marketing effort, and yet 
we hud to cut oasts somewhere 

We knew we would have to face 
up to our first loss situation in 198& 

So instead of culling civis in our 
marketing area*, we decided lo 
shave administrative and other re- 
lated areas areas that were not jis 
critical its our marketing and manu- 
facturing efforts. 

We cut branch sidmmistrai inn 
and accounting unf e'.en hod to 
eliminate mime or our olfieore. 

We had people who were nol in 

direct «U|iitvi mn r,*. nlloM pt-fipln 
Wi- were able to cliniin.il r those 
m!^ AI lb.- :- mn I inn-, Wv were 
able to combine duties of other key 
esfcNfive*. Klimnratirt. sonic His. 
and oombulin g many others, eaabled 
us to realiw- substantial savings on 
salaries. We nlso were able to eiimi 
mile certain of«*-iilete product I s r i ■ --- 

Did this bring o turmlrnijiut from loS* 

te profit? 

This million dollar Having thai 
we made in one year w:is one of the 
things that kept un breathing during 
ii very critical ! inir- Wi mulil -,t 
the handwriting on the wall; we 
■ iiulri -i i - .-wr fuiorc lortunu around 
lutaum 1 a new mpying mnchirie we 
hod developed nnd just introduced 
—the Super-Stat- gave every indi 
cation of tieing a key to success. 

Ho whol wr' had to do was more or 
ii-s- cxlerid ..or ld<- a yur or two 
more to lei the- Bttttdhtofl cat eh hold 
and lei the nunitsr of our custom- 
ers living Mn- equipment increase 



Uur operation is run something 
like I be razor blade business. If we 
can build enough shavers, we cun 
sell enough blades. 

So the saving at that time was 
very critical. We bad $i> million in 
hank debt and We had to develop 
na-,h lo |ju! into the business. We 
had to come up Willi this saving in 
order to extend our grace period, 
and it did. 

Tin' ni'Xt year wn earned a pmfil 

You said you believe financial con- 
trol is a great management tool. 

Yes, it's the most important one. 

Qid year cosl reduction program give 
you any belter financial control? 

I think there were two separate 
phase* of one economy and recovery 
proirram. Number one waa to elimi- 
nate eerlam c?qrense- i'm'. ab-o, ti 
niincLil controls' were usi-d to take 
existing assets and turn them into 
cuah. We knew we were a great com- 
l«iny. even i ho ugh we wi^re v^-ry 
hard pressed finjinciajjy. We owed 
a lot of money, and the bunks Were 
asking for it. 

We wnre determined to use the 
asBetH we had and convert them in- 
tii i a-.h nnd to help pay some of 
this debt. We found that two major 
areas were available lo us: inven- 
tory and accounts receivable. About 
40 psir cent of our accounts receiv- 
able were over 90 days. We were 
able to cut that down to one third 
of its original size. 

taut people say you talk about cor- 
porate courage as a trait Of a good 
executive. Is this an ejtample of cor- 
porate courage 5 

The million dollar r-nummy pro- 
gram i- proliabh m I'vmiple li 
1 1 n >k < oii\ ictiim tluit wlial we Were 
tioim. w.i.-. tla- nubl lliinc We bad 
a, Ii ( . H,i|r| nn rmr firrKtnc! Inn Nit 
on our dnvstic fXMt-<-utting methods. 

For years we hod pioneered a 
I ilii >!< h i >| i> in icliiin line Ii i- ' il 'Mi 
<sir original machine— you know we 
WeiC the first to introduce ti photo- 
OOpy i laachirn- in Ihi- 1 'ruled 
Stiller and We li.ad lu>,rtj our fu- 
ture development on the Bucce** we 
had with our first one. That was a 
■ttsll. compact machine a salesman 
■ 'I'll! i an v under ftis arm. brim; jo 
to each office and demonstrate. 

We bad hoped to follow through 
in the electronic age anil again build 
ii small maihiiU' we could cjirry in 
and demonstrate nnd col I al a low 
[tricv We were fooled here Itiwuw 
we .-boulil have like sunie rjU lpr 
cum patties gone toward larger. 
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more automated, highly sophisticat- 
ed, electronic equipment- This was 
our technical error. 

We have corrected this by de- 
veloping our present machine, the 
.Snper-Ntal Jlii> machine if -mall 
low-coat, hut does have nil the au- 
tomation nei-est-irv lrnom[>ete with 
any competitive equipment includ- 
ing the Larue consoles. 

You have been quoted as saying pee 
pie are the heart ol any business, 

Yi ••. I would stay one of the keys 
to <mr success is mir managetiu'iil 
Staff. I hp I ipvp wp ha vp the strongest 
iind moHt experienced management 
in our industry. And, their loyalty 
and devotion, of course, goes with 
out saying. One of my principles jn 
directing nnd loading people is giv- 
ing people credit for their accom- 
plishments. And I don't think 
enough can be said in this area. 

Tni* recognition is vita] to any 
individual, more so than the amount 
of money they receive. More so 
than the aecurity they receive from 
their jobs. 

Your feeling is different from that of 
many exer.utites. who think monetary 
compensation is most important to an 
employee. 



Low price time 
clock helps small 
companies meet 
strict requirements 
of wage hour law 
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Today. it's incurred you must 
pay an adequate salary. The way 
lo obtain extra motivational value 
is through itooct n-connit son given 
your people. 

You feel some of your executives 
could make more money elsewhere, 
but not have as much recognition? 

And not get the experience nnd 
have the authority iind feel a sense 
of accomplishment. This sense of 
accomplishment. 1 think, m Ihe 
unrulier one factor in any individ- 
ual's mind. 

Now they may relate it to mone- 
tary reward in some instances. Some 
people, if they receive a certain sal- 
ary, feel a certain sense of accom- 
plishment. But actually, it goes 
kick to the feeling of accomplish 
merit they have received from their 
WOfk. 

Any lime I inn-t view a pi r-mi 
for n responsible leadership job, my 
kvv question, usually, is: "What do 
you use for the motivation of your 
people? How do you encourage 
them to do their best?" 

If a man stays, "Give them hi>>h 
anlurie*," 1 usually don't hire that 
individual because the qualities of 
motivation nnd leadership are acti 
vated by more than jliM money. 

In this vein, what has given you your 
greatest sense of accomplishment? 

Well, it isn't high salary, because 
I certainly am not one <if I be hitih- 
est f>.iid executives in this industry. 
I feel my m lis faction has come from 
being a pioneer in one of the fastest 
growing industries in the world to- 
day. 

What has caused the growth of the 
copying industry? 

This industry actually had its 
hirlli with the proliferation nf pta- 
per work, and resultant need to re* 
produce these mnterinls for defense 
nuiti-.ii Ls .mil government >])»>nsi in-<l 
programs during World War II. 

And what triggered your company's 
postwar expansion? 

Well, the realization thai we had 
an existing market that nolnxlv on 
really realized wa;- (here A. crow- 
ing need in business for copy me. 
The growth of the copying indus- 
try came about because of our abili- 
ty to prove to Imsine-J-iiM'n hou to 
eaw? the flow of office work and ef 
feet Mihstiiiiiinl dollar *avings by 
using a copying machine instead of 
hand copying, having to retype and 
proofread The dollars s.ived are 
definitely measurable. 

oh 



Where are the new horizons for your 
industry? 

As business, grows, we will, of 
course, grow in the use of copying 
techniques and in expanding e.fTi- 
cierwy as far a? pajier work goes. 
But in addition, there will Ik* nddi^i 
uses in microfilm retrieval, com put 
er print -out. and even in commuui 
cation method* that haven't before 
been fully utilized. 

Why have you branched out by ac- 
quisition into diverse fields? 

We feel (hat to establish our se 
curity and to take full advantage of 
our abilities. It is important for us 
to diversify. 

Our former management believed 
divers ificn I ion meant building 
square photocopying machines in- 
stead of round photneupvirie, ma 
chines. 

I fe^l it is iin|Mtrt;inl for atiy com 
jwiny. any business, any industry 
to diversify. We have the oppor- 
tunity to use our "success, know- 
how"— Huccesft I ear nnd under the 
iiX'.il trying conditions a gainst ex- 
treme eom|w-1l|imi :i rn 1 under r>: 

treincly difficult business condi- 
tions to advantage in mutiv other 
Hi- Id - 

We survived in what has to be 
one of the runs! niiii|»;l itive bu.si 
nessi'S in the world And. in so do 
ing we developed ti management 
technique we feel can be applied 
to other businesses and to other 
areas of commerce. It's certainly 
provided (he impetus for a complete 
turnabout of our company 

Last year was a year of excep- 
tional achievement for us. Sales ex 
i i-ided ISoO million for the HrKt time, 
up 1 1 |m-i i cot Karnings per .hhnre 
were more than double Inst year, in- 
creasing 147 per cent. 

Stepped-up marketing efforts on 
n world-wide basis resulted in the 
largest number nf machine plaee 
went- mil Mil- nfMli'Sl ri.iiMimptiot) 
of copy paper in our corporate his- 
tory. Our di vend heat ion program 
took us into the leisure time field 
of Inj.ouiu with tla- acquisition of 
two Floridn -based bon I -building 
rompanies. t A third wee acquired 
in April. ' 

I see this leisure time industry 
as one of Ihe most, important and 
dynamic growth fields 

People, thanks to technology, are 
gaining increased amounts of lei- 
sun- which will allow Ibrni to have 
more H>p|K.vlunil> hi purMie their 
interests, not only in recrention. but 
toy le.'irmnii as well 

We are interested In education a» 
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illustrated by our enlry into the 
videotape* ivcordinj; field Our en- 
Icy into bunt inn cerUinly ,il testa to 
our interest in the leisure nreii. 

Business is being urged to involve 
itself more in solving social problems 
such as training the hard core un- 
employed. Is videotape a business 
technique thai could be used in this 
area? 

Yes, it ift. It's an excellent U'ain- 
ing and educational tool. It would 
be a very good method for training 
liiLni litre imemplnved and I think 
in some areas it is being used for 
just that purpcttc- 

What is your feeling on business in- 
volvement in social problem solving? 

I think it is n responsibility of 
business to undertake (bp task of 
helping government 'solve some of 
its -c >• ■ i . ■ 2 :inri ecmioniie itruhlenis 
Nti( iinl.v il -i rinjujnsibility <>f 
buxi&cEB to help society, but it is 
flu need (if liii'.rru'.-is e> help (mm 
people who arc iiblo to undertake 
some of the tasks of industry rind 
to hplp in its growth. 

Oo you think businessmen should be 
involved in politics? 

Yes. This is a raipunsibilily of 
every public-spirited eitizeti. wheth- 
er they are bu«inc8eirnen or whether 
they iirt? the skilled or unskilled la- 
lior force, to bo involved in insuring 
belter KovemtTiont in whatever way 
they can. 

How da you make decisions? 

Well. 1 [rv (u make tln-Non- mi 
tl> baan of the informal ion I have 
al hind. I feel onr of my respon- 
aihilitieH as the leader of this com 
panv is to l*> able to be there on the 
1 1" I and make a decision And it 
din-Mi'l ileee'-^inh have In In? h 
popular decision. One of the short- 
comings of larger companies is that 
nnlwvly is around to make a di-H- 
siun. Too much time elap^t-h tiefore 
a decision can be made. 

What is the hardest decision you ever 
made? 

Trial is a jtood question. I'd like 
lo rephrase il to soy. "the iimna im- 
portant decision I ever had to 
make." Thut iioe* buck to about 
three years a>jo, when one nf our 
■n r 'iriiH'i- (vinie up with (he ideit not 

only to give us • small low-cost 
ropy inn mnchine-we were working 
on another one at thut time— but 

Otle that ;iko war. capable nf copy 

injj three- dimensional objects. That 
is the machine which wo now are 
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sellim* more of than any model we 
ever have sold before. That deci- 
sion entailed junking our whole re- 
stfari-h program With this decision 
came the resignation of two of mtr 
top reMe-ii'Hi personnel 

You race power boats, fly pets, scuba 
dive, and always seem to be on the 
go. Do you do anything else to relax? 

I think my first love is golf— 
which 1 find very relaxing. I also 
enjoy skiing with my five children 
it's i wonderful family activity 

You mentioned you try to do some- 
thing every year to improve your effi- 
ciency 

Yes, ] do. And f expect my asso 
elates to do the same thing, List 
year, for instance, I gave up dictat- 
ing to secretaries and went to the 
use of the Uipe recording I cttntin- 
ually have a tape recorder at my 
side and I am ahk> to use this equip- 
ment reunrdlra* of where I am or 
what activity I am undertaking. 

You must gel a kick out ot exploring 
new fieids 

Well, in looking hack a I some of 
them, ! think one am say I enjoy 
ihrillmK h livitles One of the most 
cniiivaMe luriep 1 have eier read 
was the ascent to the lop of Ml. 
Everest. This story developed with- 
in me the interest of exploring this 
mountain some day. Not necessari- 
ly by dimhing: hut perhaps by fly- 
ing over il 

And I think adventure stories 
which explore the depths of the 
ocean and the height "I the skie* 
are most intriguing to me. 

Do you think this same sense of ad 
venture is needed in business? 

Well. I think one should br. man* 
enliven (urn a I in hi i sines- md what 
1 try In do is restrict my sense of 
exploraliun m tei-ure lime ,'Kiivitv 
and try to use more time- proven 
und le-t.-d techniques in husine-^ 
because here I am not only cxplor- 
ing with i he u^ of my own funds, 
mi! with (he funds nf our investors 
;ind nur Mockbulder- I would onieh 
prefer to U omsidoeed I (imservn 
tive in hu*in«*s. END 

REPRINTS ol "Lemon* of Leader- 
•A if j- Part X MX -Turning a Com- 
pany Around" may br nbtainrd 
from Nation' a Hitt<inesx, Wl'> H St, 
N. W.. WosAwg/oa. D. C. 21)006. 
Price: 1 to 49 copies, S5 rrnfi rae/i ; 
SO to 99, 30 cent* each; 100 to $99, 
17 cent* each; IflOO or more, J 4 
cents each. Ptttise enclose remit- 
tance with order, 
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Convention, 
anybody? 

A convention isn 't all spangles and seltzer; 
you know The body corpornte noeds 
space for grouping in a body And nwie 
space for getting away from bodies And all 
kinds of Budto-vitusJ paraphernalia to 
hetp you lake Ihe big view of things 

Maybe rtinr -. ivhy more convenllons 
convene at Canadian Pacific hotels I all 1 1 
ot them . coast to coast / than at any gttisr 
hotels in Canada Of course, it mny not be 
just that we have moreol the conventional 
trappings la give you II lust may be 
the unconventional way wage abour R 

Convention, anybody? Contad Bill 
Gray, National Sales Manager. Royal YorK 
Hoioi. Toronto, Onteoo. 



CP Hotels 




If you wont hire her, 

don't complain 
about supporting her. 





She's as likely tn be while as not. And has to de- 
pend on Welfare for a living. 

American business has a crying need for her 
but probably can't hire her because chances are she 
doesn't kntjw how to do anything. Or if she iU>c>, 
her children keep her from doing it. 

Well, something has to be done. 

And we think that something is Occupa- 
' tonal Rehabilitation. 

Through f.).R. people could be trained. And 
While in training paid an incentive allowance rather 
than being taxed 100% by Welfare tor any earnings 
a « i*. rruc in many states 

We also heUeve there must be child care 



facilities for the mother who can't take care of her 
children and work at the same time- 
Now, who's going to pay for all this? 
We believe all should have a share. City, 
State and Federal governments alike. With a con- 
tinuing flow of funds made available for research 
and improvement, 

Of course, there arc also those people who 
i mi ! work. 

I'hirir help should also be shared. But based 
exclusively on local standards of living. 

If you think the above programs arc as 
workable as we do, write us. 

For your own welfare. And the people on 
Welfare's welfare. 



Chamber of Commerce of the United States 

Washington. DX. 20006 



LISTEN 
TO WHAT 
YOU CANT 




Some important things 
go without saying, 
and executives should 
know what they are 

Today's executive spend* roughly 40 per cent of hits 
work clay just listening. The higher he rises in the 
management hierarchy, the ureater that percentage is 
apt tn fw- lh unks to nniK- meeting, a- htII :ii to intf-r 
viewing, counselling, eiehnnginiz of information and 
deciainn making. 

To the manager, it is vital to listen as the effective 
talesman must listen— to determine what the "prov 
pert" will buy. 

'Hie mnnauer must "sell" his idea.-, to his .superiors: 
he must persuade hie subordinates: he must inform 
his associates. But in every case he will not be awn re 
of what to sell, how best to persuade, and in what 
areas to inform, if be Rest does not listen to thoie 

.uriutui him 

Ih' must mi! only listt'it. h.r tuu-i tr\ ttj hear what 
is nut siirl 

Take the case of Supervisor Calvin, Joe has just 
ajiprriuched him to report 

"Well. Mr Calvin. I finally locked up the Bithr Co 
order. Boy, was it a me*^' Hut you *ijd it was an 
emergency poh. and 1 saw to it that il went out todgg 

right on the luiiwm Ymi knw ['-,<- Iwms line every 
night thi* week and almost all I . j •— t --woki-nd to tie 
thai darned tiling up Bahr'i sped fieatii inn are ridicu- 
lous hiut the order is on its way, even though my 
wife may throw me out. And let me tell you, if f 
never see another job as tough as that, I'll be plenty 



hit Norma* B. SicNASo. author of thm article, i* a 
professor of husmrm communication* at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California's (Iraduatv Rehacil uj Himi 
Admihlxlratwn. 1i< hti tmilm arttclr* rtbolit 

communication and ha* had book* on Ike subject 

published by Harper and Hon and Scott, r'un^nnui 
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happy. Il really required blood, sweat and tears." 

If Mr. Calvin .should answer, "Creat. Joe Now 
let's set in work on the Sunnyvale order," he hasn't 
really heen listening 

What w.'uj Jin- really saying ' We'll never be sure, 
hut he was not simply aaying the Bohr order *;is «J i f - 
flcult. He probably was saying. "How about giving 
me a pat on the hack, Mr. Calvin?" or "Why do you 
give me all the problem jobs' 1 " or "I hate to work 
nights." 

The -i-jisir i v r-. cftirtive ina natter will heal what Hit- 
other fellow often is inhibited from stating directly, 
doe tn >-t;tP. emotions, position held, or what have you 

Let's tunc in on Supervisor Jackson's interview 
with extremely (iirwdentiotu Jim CanloneMi, who him 
just (won offered a promotion to section chief. 

"I sure appreciate the offer, boss, but I don' I think 
I CM handle it You know I only been in the Stated 
seven years, I murder tin I imiuage. 1 don't write well. 
What am 1 goin' to do about the weekly rcjiorb'.' And 
I'm not too hot on the reading angle; wow, nil those 
ii-.n u. I Inn:- that .urn- lin'An And the stuys laugh 
ni.w when I lr\ l<> talk; hiw, can 1 hold meetings ' 
Ami vim kiviw yourw.-H thai ill 1 know ihimt switch 
iiiK nystcms. 1 picked up armuirl here 

If Suiwrvisuf Jackson continues to press, and points 
out the increased salary, new title, and other eno ••- .i 
i-sfying factors. Cantonelli may accept Thi.v however, 
may phue u hard-workintj production man in n posi 
tion over his head and result in failure for him, de- 
rrvasi.il nun ah' in i he department, anil htiamial 
tn I he firm. 

What should lack in have perceived ftom Carito- 
nelli'n reaction lo the offer'' Ho probably should have 
ht-.. ut him '.nine, "I'm not ready loi I hi ■ fob, I in 
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What's he really saying? 



afraid to lake it on. I drm't think I he nicn will U> 
wilh me." 

Obviously a supervisor can't kick away from every 
worker who appears reluelan! to anvpl promotion 
Many such promotions work out very well. But when 
a manager hears a Cantunclli say what he said, that 
k she iuin- t<> perceive. wwwcsTy. 

You have to concentrate 

One basic barrier to effective list/mine is dimply in- 
ability lu concentrate, which causes fncU and Ideal 
lo be lost 

Lick of concentration may have several roots, 
of us >i n- ik :tl h1mu( ll'i words |ht rmmile. In.il 
Wb can comprehend at a much faster rate. This per- 
mitn u* to take mental excursions into other areas its 
We listen, 

Kor .1 few seitimH lire lisfetin llnnkh aitoul that 

faulty car transmission; then ho return* to the speak- 
er's topic; then he is afT again. Thin time he wonder* 
about the football game: Will it be worth $5.50 per 
ticket? And again back to the speaker Rut what 
about vacation? TVfO weeks in September should be 
O.K. And fwick lo lh*> speaker. 

But now the sneaker is Uwi f;ir ahead; the listener 
has miiMed Hontcthing vital on one uf his excursions. 
Besides, the topic seems very complex. On. well, not 
concentrating is easier than trying to concentrate. 
And onolher listener now is junt hearing, 

Opinions and prejudices can aha CHUB* poor con- 
•vntr.'itinri, When a statement the listener doesn't like 
in made, he may figuratr- < \\ ic.hIi up into his brain 
-mil lnrri Ihe nininumk^ior off ( U hi- m.iv nniceri- 
tralo on a statement with which he disagrees, alloy, 
tmt other statements to go unheard. 



The style nf the speaker's clothes, the look on Ms 
face, his posture, hie accent, the color of his skin, his 
mannerisms, or post experiences with him may also 
cause the listener to react emotionally and tune him 
oil). 

Try to put aside your preconceived ideas or preju- 
dices. Tlx? man who is speaking may have a new con- 
cept that is worth putting into practice. 

And if you want to concentrate, don't try to do 
something unrelated to the discussion while the man 
you wish to listen In ia talking. 

Also, by the way. make him realize you are con- 
centrating. Look directly at him; and sit up straight. 
Don't protest thul you listen best when you are rc 
taxed, hands clasped behind your head and feet 
propped on the desk. This may be true, but the speak 
f-l may nif lark <n' interest infl |ierh,ip-- rii-nt'i uirlr-^y 
on your |.,,rl I In- n—.ij!l would bo a harrier to clear 
communication 

listening tor tmtt* 

The good listener makes a definite attempt to listen 
to every statement foe facta and for feelings. 

In listening for facta, you should first attempt to 
perceive the theme fir the thesis of the pi-e*enl.itmn 
In a speech, this may 1* stated in the first few min- 
itl j II pmtaihly will lie noted in tlitTi renl worth ha- 
era] times during the talk, and may well serve as a 
concluding statement. 

The basic ideas should then In- recoi;m/cd W'b.il 
are the four key points in the entire talk? The alert 
listener will be able to perceive than, even if the 

H«';iln ilix-n"! I.ih-I t'.iih spi-eihYalh he'- lo -n|i 

port the ideas should be assimilated. But otice the 
idea* arc firmly fixed in your mind, they will help 
you recall specific facts. . 

If ><ni iMun s : r i . 1 1> tiralU v«nf can recognize major 
ideas and separate them from minor ones. Of course 
Ihi'. iiijuiji-s your tall eflorl Kfletiive li.sk-niru: i> 
hand work 

S«niirtiiin'», \mh rind vimfsi'll liHtenuiv lo «i irrnHKn? 
Who hasn't nrj r ■ i \n- ideas loo v. II 1!.- -..•,.,ns lo 
bn goiag in circles. He repeal hituwlf lie kirely 
mentions a key fad It's up to you to organize his 
presentation in your mind, as he talks. 

Taking note- during the i . ■ J k. will help you n-i.itn 
ideas .m l facts. Ihit you should never become so ab- 
sorbed in the task of taking notes that you loee the 
ideas being transmitted. And if the talk gc*s on for 
any length of time, the good listener occasionally will 
hastily revfcftS in his mind the ideas and facts which 
have already been cited. 

All in all. to perceive the facts that are stated, you 
need lo Ih> attentive and analytical, and lo develop an 
ability to be retentive. 

Llitmning tor 'eeffngt 

Listening for feelings is more difficult 
Here you must try to perceive what is really itehittd 
i -eemihtflv nhviuiw M tcitlt'lil ^1 < HI mtlHl Rive, MUVlfltr 
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LISTEN TO WHAT YOU CAN'T HEAR 




Don't outrun speaker 



.i- vou uti- the -.inn rinnit't .iIluiis Lu word* lJi.it 

the other fellow gives- You roust a] so try to recognize 

his i>i,i-.t- .nr.! his frarm- "f rrferemv Vol try 

to remember bis salary level and his desires. 

When a slow. ea«ytioing man says, "We must pet on 
this job right away," you interpret "right away" as 
"in :t week or two " When itn employee you know to 
he conscientious and flow to give praise culls another 
a "hard worker," your connotation probably will he 
wry similar to his. 

You must constantly "'listen" to the other person's 
nonverbal communications Mis inlici linn., hits n>;^. 
tares, his finger tapping, the look in his eyes, nnd the 
changing lines in his how, 

If his words say. "Weil, it really iwn't very im- 
portant to me anyway," but his posture U stiff, his 
knuckle* white, his ryes hopeful and his forehead 
glistening with perspiration, you had betn<r hear the 
nonverbal message. If you don't, communication will 
no* he effective. 

Here is a situation similar to one which may have 
occurred to you or one of your salesmen just yester- 
day. Mr Big, President qf the Acme Co,, is very 
proud of the newly completed offices for his five im- 
mediate subordinates, They had been scattered In 
different sections of the plant; now they nil will be on 
the same floor with him. 

You ore trying to sell him office furniture and you 
tell him you liave an especially food buy for his com- 
pany on five beautiful executive walnut desks. Mr, 
Bin is unimpressed, 

"They I >n'i s»t'in quite ru'ht ' he nsiya. "Iney're 
very modern and they Jiiok terribly short of drawer 
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space. Of course they are beautiful, but they don't 
have file drawers. And holy smokes, why does our 
controller or porch^ing heart need -io much surface 
are*? Why. these desks must be twice as bin as mine!" 

Now, if you know Mr, Big at all, you should he 
able to tell what he is really saying. 

There is no |x>int in pressing him about how inex- 
pensive, or beautiful or functional the five desks are, 
Vor wlud he is telling you is, "1 don't want my sub- 
ordinates to have bigger, more beautiful desks than 
mine. It hurts my ego." 

Of course, he can't say that. Nevertheless, you must 
hour what he does not say and resjiond tactfully to il 
If you don't no sale. 

The reeufls 

Effective listening on your part produces many salu- 
tary results. 

First, there will be more effective listening on the 
other person's part. When he notes that you are sin- 
eerely and carefully listening, nnd not merely wailing 
for him lo pause and inhale so you can jump in. he 
doe* not feel threatened. Thus, after he has had his 
complete say. he is ready to listen carefully to you. 

Second, the speaker presents mure information 
which may licnefit you. Your careful listening usually 
will motivate him to cite as many facts us he can. 
Then you are in t better position to make correct de- 
fusions. 

Third, vi 'in - n'laiionyhip with tlie speaker often L« 
improved, and you understand him better. He has an 
opportunity to get facte, ideas and hostilities <>fT his 
chest And you may recognize that one man requires 
frequent pmise. while another does not; that one re- 
',|miih1h l.iviir.ihU to (Tin nsel ling, while another re>enl* 
it; that he is an extrovert, while she is an introvert. 

Everyone wants understanding— with or without 
agreement and there is no better way of giving it than 
through sensitive listening. 

A fourth product «iT ireful lialenine often will rie 
unexpectedly esiny wtliittruu to problems. When the 
other person is permitted to speak in an un threatening 
i uvironmcnt. and feels he has the listener's complete 
attention and respect, lie may hear himself more clear- 
ly. As a result, solutions may come through to him or 
you more clearly. 

All in all. effective listening, both to what is said and 
what isn't said, can bring major betiHii- in i in* 
man T<»- * . f r - • r i the huNine^s mana^i'i' --.iv--. "I don't 
have* lime to listen carefully." The only reply to that 
i*. "You don't have time NOT to listen carefully " END 

REPRINTS of "Linton to What You Cant Ilvar" may 
ftr obtained from Nation's B UWMB, t6IH It St. JV. W., 
Washington, 0. C, 20006. Price: I to 4ii come*. Ho 
cent* ear h ; $0 to 99, 30 cvnt* each; 100 to 996, i 7 cents 
each; 1.000 or more, 14 cent* mcfi. Pleat* enctav re 
mitUince with order. 
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SIGNS BUSINESSMEN SHOULD WATCH 



Whether it has to do with the baseball 
season, the outcome ol the next election, 
or next week's weather, Americana have 
a tremendous desire to know what's com- 
ing and how things will turn out. This de- 
sire becomes especially intense when the 
even is involve * direct Impact on a per- 

c.rjli 5 pujC ko!t>OOK. "..ijCli Si w.t'l lr,o C390 

ol Ihe economic ouilooh 

This has led to the do-valopment of a 
variety at economic forecasting lech- 
nlquea over Iho years. They range from 
informed judgments by economic experts 
all the way lo Faroe scale econometric 
models which simulate the workings of 
iho economy through systems of maihe- 
matlcal equations. 

There is 9 strong tendency lor the pub- 
lication ol insulting forecasts lo cluster al 
the end o< ihe year Turning points in 
busmuss. cycles, however, can come ot 
arty lime aid |he businessman may well 
hove to make some Judgments about ihe 
trend ol iho economy 

The search for a single, reliable, com- 
prehensive indicator i», therBlore. a con- 
tinuing one. One approach hu been iho 
irouBing of ocworor dnt/i rones which ore 
considered "loading indicators" into 
composite Indexes. All ol these, however, 
suffer from the some general problem. 
Although wo can say we haven I had a 
recession If they haven't bsjin declining, 
there have heon times when they have 
declined without being lollowed by a 
locasaion. Equally seriouu is thai even 
when these Indicators do correctly lore* 
east recession, there is no way of know- 
ing rn advance how seen it Will occur. 

YYhnl. then, la the Individual business- 
man-wbo Is not able to rmve his own 
stall of professional economists to help 
hlm-to do7 There ore several things 

First, he can lollow ihe prominent 
economic lOiocs&tOrft. A good represen- 
tative sampro ot 1heae is carried m the 
mngazlnss and newspapers businessman 
nee- Thf>ro forocaslers may not be righl, 
and they may conflict wlih one another, 
but knowing what Ihey ara saying will let 
the business men know what current 



problems are. Beyond this, many other 
indicators can help the businessman. 

Here are eighl of the hotter ones 
Gross national product! This la a 
measure ol the total output of goods and 
services in the economy and is published 
quarterly. It hu a strong growth trend, 
so one needs lo know more- man just that 
it has increased Also, in a moat frequent- 
ly quoted figure for GNP measures the 
economy In larma ef current prices, so 
not all growth in it Is real 
Industrial production; This is a valu- 
able Indicator because (1} Ihe industrial 
sector is one of the meal volatile in the 
economy, end [2\ this indicator nieain>'(?s 
It in "real" terms— i.e. it lo not affected 
by price Inllatlrxi. Again, a 4 per can! 
Increase per year normally would be a 
healthy rate 

Unemployment as ■ per cent of the 

labor force: Popularly called Ihe unem- 
ployment role, this Is a "coincident" indi- 
cator That is. It lands to match, rather 
than lead, turning points in the business 
cycle 

Container price Inden: Tnj, Jg, gon- 
rj'nily regarded as the boot indicator of 
prrco trends in our economy Since this 
Is not a perfect index Ot Is difficult to 
account Tor changes in quality In measur- 
ing complex products, lor example), a 
rlso ot l per cent per year might be asso- 
ciated wltn price stability 
Retail sales: With consumers account- 
ing tor two thirds or the economy, the 
monthly trend In lotail sales also la guile 
impnrinni Here, again, however, more 
man one month's data is needed lo 
establish a Irend 

Monetary policy: ll also is Important 
to know what current monetary policy is, 
as this Is one ol me primary means used 
in attempts to Alow or speed up economic 
growth. There Is no single indicator of 
monetary policy but It is wideh/ discussed 
In print bi times when It ta important. 
Federal budget: Although it is not 
necessary to follow this indicator on a 
monih-to-montn basis, the importance ot 
the federal government in our economy 



makes it important to know me status 
of the federal budget. A large deficit has 
a siimijintiva effect on the economy; a 
surplus has a restraining eflect. 
Profit*: The level or trend ot corporate 
profits also is important, in thai it is a 
good indicator nf whet*io' hugmpss will 
bo increasing or decreasing its contri- 
bution to economic growth in the near 
future 

Persons who warn more comple!e data 
on these aeries than la In the media they 

nn'rrwiliy rnr. rjel them by SUhsrnb- 

Ing to the Survey ol Current tiustnes-i. 
published by the U. S. Department ol 
Commerce; Economic fnoVcarcy*, pub- 
lished by the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, and the Federal Reserve Suf/efin . 

There are many mora indicators or eco- 
nomic trends, Of uOHrs-" nfrsds 
to be a full-time economist to follow all 
of them. In following Ihese trends more- 
over, there are many pitfalls of which one 
must be aware For example 

Be caretul of Itgures which compare 
the current level with a year ago Such a 
gain can be Impressive even a nor activity 
has been falling for several monihs This 
la why most analysts use seasonally-ad- 
justed date to Mlcw month-to-month 
changes. 

Don't be fooled by changes in one or 
iwo months' data Most economic data la 
gathered by moans of sampling and is 
subject to normal sampling errors. In 
addition, many series are first published 
on the basis ol preliminary data and fre- 
quently are revised. Moreover, actual 
movements In most ol these indicators 
are rather erratic, So, one needs to know 
the current Irend rather than Just ihe 
movement In Ihe latest single month, 

Oon"t be fooled by /ust one or Two indh 
caiors. There are 3$ leading indicators 
end 25 coincident «ndicnfnrs In Ihe Oft to* 
of Business Economic* Hat Only a pre- 
ponderance af these moving tn a similar 
direction lor a number of months can be 
considered significant Thus, even if you 
have one favorite indicator don't put 
your trust In It exclusively 

Don't think thai continued growth in 
the economy as a wnpio guarantees suc- 
cess In your particular firm or industry 
The oft -cited buggy whip makers went 
down Jhe drain during a period of vigor- 
ous growth generally More to the point, 
mere man 100,000 businesses nave tailed 
since our record-long expansion began 
back m 1961. nearly 10,000 ol them in Ihe 
boom year of 1968. 

Conversely, don't assume declining 
conditions need atfoO your line Ol busi- 
ness or your company adversely Over 
400,000 new businesses were launched 
in the three recess ion years of 1954. 1957, 
and 1KO. and many exlstmrj businesses 
punted galna m profit*. END 
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Btittsh laoor ftas lost thtough retirement one 
at jfs mosf respected moderates. Lord Carton 
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Communist labor reader Jackie Dash ted 
stevedores on a tang strike which crippled 
the Brri'sri pound and wrecked exports. 




Succeeding Lord Carron as president at engineer ti\n 
and foundry workers union is far leftist, Hugh Sonton 



London— These are not great days 
for Groat Britain and the blame can 
largely be hunt around Intmr'fl nei'k. 

'Hie pound sU-rJinp ls low 

Imports iKiur in faster than ex- 
ports go out. There is disenchant- 
ment with the Socialist Government 
■ iiid Prime Minister Harold Wilson 
is branded "liar" and "bumbling 
fool." British people spend money 
.iciri Mek fun .1- il tomorrow would 
never eume Huh mermen them 
Helves my management's lack of 
competitiveness and imagination. 
[On?, iis rt'liKUuice to install new 
equipmi-nl. have hurt Britain. 

Hut nothing hurt> as much as 
costly strikes, mgidinx slowdowns, 
wild tut walkouts and Union leaden* 
who openly consider Marxism su- 
perior to private enterprise and cora- 
munirun bettor than democracy. 

"The U. S. government worries 
about British utrikes hoenu.se they 
hurl uh rill." &uyn one American offi- 
cial stationed in London. "They hit 
the pound nnri the dollar American 
com panic* with opera ikmj over here 
are seriously hurt. Hut what Rive* 
us added concern h (he fact these 
strikes air- comiriR :w Ifnrkh union- 
are swinging ahnrplv In the extreme 

bar 

Time after lime in recent yKtre 
when it appeared Britain wag about 
to atari her long comeback, left Winn 
or outright communist union lead- 
ers wrr-cked money -making export 
drives. 

One triple+koadcd attack involved 
dock workers, sen nit- n and railway 
men 

Jackie Dash, on old-line tnmmu 
ni.Ht r led dock workers on n scries 
of walkout* in the [xtrlf, of Loudon 
and Liverpool in the nulumn of 1967. 
Thin is now conr>ider<<d the final Wi »w 
Unit brought on devaluation of the 
pound More than $750 million in 
exports were tied up for month*. 

A wnlkout of seamen led hy two 
PMBmmist*— Heriously damaged ihc 
coun try's reputation with furcign 
huyers for delivering the good* 

Three, d liferent railway striken 
find slowdown m two years helped 
wreck hopefi for economic revival. 
Hundred" of thousand* of employees 
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Secretaries who started "Back Britain" movement by giving halt hour a 
day of work free get a tetter from Prince Philip through their boss. 
Alan O'Hea of Colt Ventilation Ltd. Unions later wrecked drive. 



REDS CLIMBING INTO UNIONS' BEDS continued 



missed work. Severn 1 unions were 
involved. Two had seven commu- 

ni-( riN-rnhiT- ear!) on their iT.nu 

cils. 

After 24 separate strikes, four 
slowdowns, a half-day protest 
march, five embargoes en overtime 
and a refusal to speed up work with 
lion uses as an incentive, const rue 
Lion was halted on two huge Lon- 
don housing project*. A Royal 
Court of Enquiry found two com- 
munist labor loaders largely respon- 
sible. 

Automobile plants owned by Gen- 
eral Motors, Ford and Chrv-lei 
have been hit scores of times with 
wildcat strikes ordered hy commu- 
nist or extreme leftist shop stewards 
who seize every chance to exploit 
w»rker unhtippiness Several small 
strikes tied up line* of suppliers and 
forced long shutdowns of entire 
|il mi> employing thousands of work 
ers 

Four British secretaries started a 
patriotic movement far everyone U> 
work nn extra 30 minute* n day with- 
out pity. The 'Tra Backing Britain" 
plan was aimed at increasing ex- 
ports. People blossomed out in "I 'm 
Backing Britain" bridges. Company 
.ifLer ..■utnu.oiy i-rni.tiriif.^'d it with 
extra export efforts of their own. 
Several unions agreed that the idea 
wan n;reai, 

Then the 1.1 million-member 
Amalgamated Engineering and 
Found r> Workers Union ^pielched 
the drive. None of this working for 
nothing, the union said, not even 
for patriotic reasons. Four shop 
stewards who helped the "Back Brit- 
ain" movement were tried in union 
court rind forced to stop free work. 



Their :■•■< . .1 -:n hnd lieen to put 
their country before their union. 

"Up at union headquarters,*' said 
another AEFWU shop steward. 
' they rend tii heli r vt- iln-re':i jiu such 
thing its it happy factory where un- 
ion cooperates with management." 

Labor veers '•'< 

The AEFWU is one eif the- ma- 
jor union* changing course toward 
the Jar left. Lord Carron, a mod- 
erate, has retired as head nf the 
Linton, and Hugh Sconlon, ex-com- 
munist iv ho ha.s nor cist nil his ex- 
tremist views, has taken over the 
leadership Anolhcr AEFWU lead- 
er, Iteg Birch, follows the Muo Tae- 
tung line. 

Mr. Scanlou recently donned hb 
think in:: My approai h Ui I r ..!<• un 
ionisfn has always been that it can 
never he an end in itself, it must 
be a means to an end Trait end 
is ihe i -MNishmenl of socialism." 

Messrs. Birch and Scan Ion played 
leading roles this winter in a strike 
at British Ford which led to com- 
plete stoppage of dw c\*ropanys pro- 
duction. Ford thought it had a deal 
in which it ma given some safety 
fmm wildcat ism m return for wage 
boosts and other benefits. When 
word got out as to what union nego- 
tiators had agreed to, there was a 
wildcat strike which shortly oecamc 
u formal one blessed hy Mr. Scan 
Ion's and another major union. Ford 
had to give up on it-, protection 
against wildcat walkouts 

Olhei American firms also have 
been hurned by British labor dis- 
putes. 

Roberta Co. of Sanford. N. C, for 
example, bought out a textile nu 



chinery plant in Stockport, England. 
But the subsidiary had to close. 
Problems arose with unions over uw> 
of a hot drink vending machine, 
length of the tea hrpak, cake soap vs. 
powdered huh p. use of new mechani- 
cal equipment, shifting of personnel 
from one plant to another und hiring 
tit women. 

The closing threw fi20 people uut 
of |0bs :ind Britain lost about $6.6 
million yearly in export sales. The 
company has increased its opera- 
tions in Belgium. Italy and Spain. 

After the plant closed several 
British publications printed articles 
showing the labor movement around 
the Stockport area was under com- 
munist domination. 

Long-term planning difficult 

In the United States, a labor con- 
tract is more likely to be honored 
Ly an American union, l^abor con- 
tracts in the United SiutiM usually 
cover longer periods, thus giving the 
company time to plan years ahead 
British companies axe forced to re- 
sort to short-term planning because 
of fear of wildcat strikes, short- 
term nuiU.u i-, .nul fear the contract 
won't be rrnewed. 

In Britain, many unions within 
a [uctory will bargain separately 
with management. This causes in- 
ternal union conflict which in turn 
hurts business 

Almost all British union bargain- 
ing is itiitiuniil. with local agree- 
ments settling local issues. This sys- 
tem penalize*, the Ixjst worker', and 
best shops by hobbling them with 
agreements tailored to fit the poor- 
est workers. 

Jew people, even here in Britain, 
aware that by late (bis year, un- 
lass unions drastically alter course, 
communists or i-ommunM backed 
leaders will fill about \2 places on 
the expanded, Uri-seal. ruling gener- 
al council of Ihf Trade- I -ninn Cut: 
cress 

The TUC is overlord for 169 un 
ions and the main prop for the Wil- 
son Government. 

Furthermore, the communist 
group can rely on the support of 
another six or seven council tia-m. 
bers. Thiw imcujih British unions will 
be alarmingly riooe to control by 
Hed forces. 

Another thrt«.. or four extremist* 
are expected on the general coun- 
cil from Britain's largest union, the 
Transport and General Workers' 
Union. The TCWU constitution re- 
cently was altered to allow commit- 
nists to hold union offices. 

Trim.- Minister Wilson li-> - taken 
somber notice of die problem posed 
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The typewriter 
that multiplies. 




by communists in the unions. In 
I hi- House of Con in uni.- 1 10 s:ud, 
"The House will be aware that the 
Communist Party, unlike the major 
|K>liticoJ parties, has at its disposal 
im efficient and disciplined industri- 
al apparatus controlled From Com- 
munis! Party hendquurtt <n 

"No major strike occurs anywhere 
in this country in any sector af in- 
dustry in which thtf apparatus fails 
In concern ilself " 

Bo fort? he resigned from the Wil- 
son Government over other prob- 
lems, Rny Hunter, Minister nl Iji 
Iwir. s.'iiri, '"'Hip gravity (if (hf pn-riii 
industrial situation in that defenses 
of trade unions mem to he- down 
r U-rjr -.linn- .-n-.i- ,ij itirfu-l r\ Ui i r 
leadership ftoth nationally and If v- 
■ -h 1 1 >■ h;i- ln-t mtnrol Indeed Un- 
official leadership is met with deri- 
sion and contempt, mid only too 
typical conununistic tactics an' em- 
ployed U> prevent them getting a 
lii'.uiiv. at nitt'linuH There ■« a vi- 
eiouaness about sninr- of ilu> thugs 
most active in l«';idiii|i umiiTifi.il .10 
ticin that is alien to our tradi- 
tions 

"They i nuiiaiuiii-t:- i iiim, unhap- 
pily for the well-being of the nation, 
have cntr-riM:! into an unholy nlliaiuv 
witli dements of the Tml -kyinl I'.ir 
1y Tiny sum In destroy our hoties 
n{ ec on limit recoverv, and thereby 
1 1 ii v ho]n- in bring ruin lo the Social 
Democratic movement." 

The Labor flovernmcnt ha? pre- 

-enri-d a Wind- I'.ifna In I ':i I'liaJHi'll I 

In i i«h ten some government controls 
over unions A Commission on In- 
dustrial Relntiorvi has already been 
formed Jisa resulL 

Fewer man-hours are lost through 
■bikes, slowdown* and walkouts in 
Britain than in the United Slates. 
Hntish strikes Usually are shorter 
ami local ized. However, they do 
greater luirm to Britain bectiuae 
they arc often planned to cause 
maximum dnmuRe to key indus- 
tries. 

Tlie mJiihiLJiiists who cause so 
many strikes number only :vuw 
•>ut of Britain's f»5 million populu- 
tion. But communists are aclivuits 
devoted to the destruction of 
Britain's system. 

Most British union member* .ire 
patriotic, sincere rawplv who are 
Mhioly out to Ret more mnm-y unit 
a belter life. They prefer peaceful 

means. 

However, what ihey have dune 
allow the extreme left to take over 
leadership, and today cornmurujits 
Cause damage out of proportion to 
•heir numbers in a country which 
can so ill afford it END 



It also adds and subtracts. Elec- 
tronically. In milliseconds. 

It 'I-, about the size of dp ordinary 
office typewriter. Yet it's a full- 
fledged billing machine 

We call it 5005 COM PL) TYPER * 
electronic billing/accounting 
system. 

You program the fnden* 5005 
with snap-on rartrirJges, not Wrred 
panels. That makes changing ap- 
plications as easy as loading one 
of the new instant cameras The 
program In each cartridge fs pre- 
pared by us to solve one of your 
particular billing and accounting 
problems. 

The 5005 performs all figure- 



work at electronic speeds. It auto- 
matically positions the document 
for every entry. And rls stored pro 
gram can be instantly modified by 
touching keyboard controls. 

Optional accessories include a 
tape punch, a keyboard for nu- 
meric entry, and a front feed 
carriage. 

Your girl can learn to use a 
5005 in a single afternoon, From 
then on, you'll en/oy all the speed 
and economy of electron ir. tnlhi : 
and accounting. 

For a demonstration, call your 
nearest Friden office. Or write 
Friden Division. The Singer Com- 
pany. San Leandro. Calif 94577 



Fnden Billing i Atcounling Systems, SINGER 

On* wn r Slngtv mk«« lh» w«tl« oul ol olllcc woik PNIOEN DIVISION 
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business: 
a look ahead 



CONSTRUCTION 



(■xperrmeni getting under way soon should te'i 
nuch at__! p_[enr<al tDr assembly- line pro- 
duction of so-called manufactured housing 

Housing Secretary George Romney has 
called promotion ol such housing top Adminis- 
tration goal. Yet some skeptic* die building 
and icnmg codes, union practice* as barriers 

Developments m Detroit suggest changes on 
way Recent seminar an manufactured housing 
dispelled some stubborn bias stemming ftom 
onetime Mimsmeas of prefab construction. 



Building trades official there has pledged 
union support ol such innovations for low-in- 
come Housing. Construction of 1.000 units in 
Qeiron will repTBsent largest single effort, com- 
pared to lesser programs In Chicago and one 
Virginia community Detroit approval involved 
some code adjustments. 

Spokesman for Mobile Homes Manufacturer* 
Association In Chicago says several members 
not publicly known to be doing to now are ex- 
perimenting with models tor later inlroduelion 



MARKETING 



Main Street merchants, business group* look 
to new development to offset competitive f=dg? 
of »hupping center* and arrest decline or cen- 
tral business district!. 

Prnniem is metered parking. Spokesman lor 
Duncan Industries. Inc , Illinois manufacturer of 
meter*, says 'i« parking at outlying shopping 
centers ia major factor drawing business away 
from downtown 

Yet removal ot meterj reduces turnover rate 
of spaces and honca accessibility at business 



and municipalities don't like to lose revenue. 

Ne* meter developed by Duncan dispenses 
■■■jk-;n' rMtji_.i-r-.nl; It M equal yalua in merchan- 
dise from participating merchants in efiect. 
the store pays for customer's tree parking And 
the city doesn I loss out. 

First installBlion wan in Van iMuys, CoNt,, last 
September By recent count. 18 cities in U. S 
and Conodo nod it in operation, including Lom- 
bard. Ill where system was adopted al ini- 
tiative of Chamber of Commerce execuilve. 



NATURAL 
RESOURCES 



Tin industry sees brignr future in bailie to re- 
tain existing markets, and In new outlets 

For one factor, industry notes that develop- 
ing countries eye flat-rolled steal capability so 
_3_ic step lo industrialization which In turn 
creates demand lor tinplate process. 

Cnntinu.ng demand also ia seen due lo ex- 
pansion of packaging and transporting lood 
on world-wide basis 

in newer applications, t.n alloys have varied 
uses, including compound, with newer metals 
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like eofumtoium (promising in ares ol luper- 
conduciivity because cc-lumt-ium-tin loses in- 
sistence lo current at extremely low lemrjsrn- 

furea) 

Or tltanium-lin in spacecraft and rircamurn- 
tin lor fuel cladding m nuclear ships 

industry also sees expending uses in 
strengthening cast iron mirror finish coating 
for appliances and other metal products, end In 
pamts. industrial fungicides, disinfectants arid 
agricultural chomicala. 

NATION'S BUSINESS-JUNE 1 in;. 



AGRICULTURE 



Innovation in poultry processing lltustrates how 
mventivonosa help! hccp hd on food prices. 

Some 300 million pounds, of turkey are pro- 
cessed each year for uses like srvcallert turkey 
logs; proccsi involves moving turkeys along 
mono' ail conveyor system pasi work stations. 

Agricultural Research Service helped de- 
velop equipment to position blids automatically 
and hold them securtjiy. permitting worker:, :o 
work taste* and mors precisely 



Experiment In cammerciat processing plum 
showed increased productivity per worker ol 
12 to 45 par cent. 2 per cent increase m yield 
of prime meat. Labor saving* alone can run 
$22,000 to S**,000 a year, depending on plant 
•He, 

ARS spokesman says new equipment likely 
10 M* wide use soon: economies worn neces- 
sarily be reflected in lower prices but should 
help head off increases 



MANUFACTURING 



Oily ,,mited potential is seen lor luring business 
into so-called ghetto areaa ot the nation's cities. 

Tins is the vie* ot one labor economist rind 
long-term analyst p! government depressed 
area programs. 

Sar A, Levi Mr. OJ George Washington Uni- 
versity's center for manpower policy studies, 
says high training costs, absenteeism , remote- 
ness Irom source* of supply, high insurance 
because of crime Land costs, and management 
problems ail act as d"".-'n iv>. 



Within limitations, besl candidates appear to 
be large manufacturing firms, such as IBM. 
wnich has a plant in Bedford-Stuyvesant area 
of New York Service and retail firms being 
consumer-oriented, they lend to follow mo 
trend to the suburbs. 

Vet Levitan and Robert Taggart 111, co- 
authors ot recent GW study, note that moat 
recant eflorts in central city develc-pmarii nave 
concentrated on retail trado r service Industrie* 
and small manufacturing firms, ' 



TRANSPORTATION 



Congressional supporters of Ireewaya see en- 
couraging signs from me Administration that 
one llmiled urban freeway system will be com- 
pleted. 

Public statements by Transportation Secre- 
tary Vdpe and unpubllcrzed efforts to gel n 
stalled program In the nation's capital off dead 
cenier are more than straws In ihe wind 

Johnson Administration's outgoing Transpor- 
tation Secretary Alan Boyd mlleeled rising op- 



position lo disruptive eftecls ol Ireeways and 
sought to force ihrtrp cutback, making Wash- 
ington test case ol national scope 

(Ironically, Washington area ie committed to 
lessening total dependence an roads by planned 
rapid transit system.} 

Secretary Volpe. also proclaiming support 
lor transit, is reported working to solve Wash- 
ington area problem with minimum of disrup- 
tion. 



FOREIGN TRADE 



Britain and Common Market nations see eye to 
eye on one crucial asaeci of world Hade out- 
look continuing Inflation and balance ol pay- 
ment problem for U. S. 

In budget state mont earlier this year, Britain's 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Roy Jenkins noled 
U. &. has provided "mainspring ot the growth 
in world trade." bul said other countries lacking 
overheated oconomios or payments deliclts 



should lake on that rola. "It is to the surplus 
counlrtes ol the European Economic Commu- 
nity that me world must look now lor ihe main 
impelus." Jenkins said. 

Meanwhile, Common Market expects de- 
mands lor Us exports to continue, what with 
continuing economic problems in Britain and 
i "U S economy . . not likely to cool ott, 
despite measure & to ;iow mlintinn 



CREDIT AND 
FINANCE 



U, S, corporations are taking quickly lo the idea 
ot computerized stock trimeter operations. 

The New York Slock Exchange said recently 
thBt ID companies on the Exchange would soon 
be using computerized stock certificate*. And 
experience confirms potential 

Computer Management Corp. Ot Salt Lake 
City, in operation for Just over a hall year, al- 
ready it doing (ranster wutk tor more th4n Iwo 



dcxen corporations Firm was launched by 
Gam G. Christensen. former consultant who 
became intrigued with mass ot transfer agency 
pnpnr work, and John I, Kasteiur former IBM 
systems engineer 

Computer does all updating and create* new 
punched certificates tor Iranarer ol bouuhNand- 
sold stock. Firm's heads claim Id have devel- 
oped fust working system for stock transfer. 
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THE NATURE OF LEAQERSH 



rue fu?i 



THjjTROCESSES OF LEADERS 

r Vfe^L ie what we *r* 
i»ne the woc.e • 



IP A' 



77>e mer» ivfto flies by the seat of his pants is not going to be 
around in the IQBffs." 



EXECUTIVES 
WHO WILL 
SCORE 
IN THE Ws 

Team players and 
"pro's" will shine 
for their 
companies, says a 
distinguished 
authority on 
American 
management 



• Some executives wiJJ flop badly. 

• When should n company start 
looking for a new boas? 

• Is office work a wast* of time for 
the heed man? 

• Two worst sins of msmaRement 
today. 

Thrtie are some of the bases Law- 
rence A- AppJpy touches in this in- 
tt'r\ if-w with N".', rn>M"s Busintsm In 
it. he discusses what top business 
executives will be like in the 1980's 
—and what problems they will face. 

Mr. Appley is uniquely nullified 
to discuss these issues. 

Tn u gernTitlion nf American busi- 
nessmen, hp is Mr. Management. 

A* president of the American 
Mnp.iHrnirnl .-Wi k lU mri for „»<> 
years, hi- did more perhaps than any 
other nuns in Hell the idea lh:it man- 
agement is a profession -and that its 
principles and methods con be 
taught. 

Mr Appley began his career as a 
per-*mnel nuuauer of the rlufFalo 
division nf Mt>bil Oil Co.. Inc.. and 
(terved later f» vice president and 
director of Richard^nn-Merrill Co.. 
Inc , and ihen in the *iimr> capacities 
:il Montgomery Ward and Co. 

During World War II, he was ex- 
eeutive riir'H t'T trul ilcimty chair- 
man of thr War Manpower Commis- 
sion. 

Now* board chairman and chief 
executive officer of AM A, he retires 
at the end of June. Hare tire his 
views on what American manage- 



men!, and American managers, face 
in five future. 

Wrial kind of man will the manager of 
ttm 19801 be? 

Chief executives will vary widely 
as to the kind of men they are, hut 
the successful ones, over a continu- 
ing period of lime, will have at least 
one common denominator: They 
will bo good team captains- they 
will operate ns part nf a team. 

The chief executive's; office will 
consist of several people, not just 
one. 

This top mumtecrui-rit. lean will 
have to have outstanding capability 
for short Jind long- range corporate 
and manpower planning, for tight 
economical and caVir-nl o|iei-aliohh, 
hn operating within the total society 
of which the team in an important 
[mi t, ft>r wise financing and for hu- 
man development at all levels. 

Some managers will succeed end 
some will tail. What m\i account tor 
M difference? 

Those who nie students of man- 
ugement before they enter it, and 
continue to be students of it when 
they are in it, will have a far hollar 
chance of success than those who do 
not. 

In the 1980*8, it is going to be very 
hard to find [he trip executive in 
buuint - •■ who L-i not a trained mana- 
ger. Thiit'B the trend right now. 

'I "he man who flies by the n-.it ipf 
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"Business ana industry 
will be much more highly 
respected and their im- 
portant contribution to 
progress more tulty real- 
ized— particularly by our 
younqer people." 



Most managers go to their jobs 
today not knowing what they 
are going to do." 



his pants is not going to be around 
in the 1980s, 

Will the chief executive be a driver or 
a reader' 

He will bo a lead<r 

Are there any common management 
mistakes he should avoid? 

Y«S- There are two great sins in 
management today, two colossal 
blunders executives are making all 
1 1 ii' time. One, they do not think 
enough. Two, thr-y do nut r:ilk 
enough. 

We arc so busy doing ibintjs that 
we tin n«.it take enough Hate ti> think 
nf what we are trying In do. 

By ma *irm! token, I would say 
thai thi' majorilv of I he inntvuL'tioiih 
given by rnn nagere today are inade- 
quate. Employees cunt carry lJu-m 
nut Iwr.m^p they don't know what's 
boing talked iiIkhj). 

Are there any good examples of com- 
panies which didn't think enough? 

Well, the railroads, the buggy 
whip manufacturers— any company 
Ki.il hits permitted technology l<> re 

place its services hasn't been doing 
adequate think irtk' 

Periodically, a company's man- 
agement team the chief executive 
and hi* top otlavrn nhuuld sit dawn 
and think about the company's fu- 
lltrc 

The first, thing they should do is 
.i.Il lln-mwclvi* what kind of ii 1 1 Li.-, L - 



ness they're in. Harris- liilertype was 
for many, many years manufat tur 
inn i j r a rili 11 u machinery Then its 
managers took a look at themselves 
;uid <ml. "What kind of i Im-inrv 
are we in?" 

They decided they were in the 
"electronics communication bu»i- 
" Now lhe> lire making not 
unlv | irint.ies.LJ machinery, hut .ill 
kinds of things. 

So they grew bom a i>[) million ,< 
year business to a $270 million one 
in ih years. And they will be at $500 
mil lion within the next five years- 

rbihl by broadening tin- < -oruvpl nf 
whtit hu&iness they are in. 

WW the manager of the '60't have 
more Impact oa our society— or less' 

I'd say more. 

At business or Rani/-* lions get 
more and mure into long-range plan- 
■liriLT for 10 or 1-"> Year*; ahead, they 
ntusl have scum' iaiit.net «m events m 
those plans can be carried out. 

We had a vice president of a brew- 
ery here at a meeting last summer. 
He hid just cotuc from l:d«>r neuo 
tint ions where Hie pipe tiller- had 
settled fur $500 a week. They were 
going to work about two hours mil 
of a, seven -hour day. 

Now you can't sit back and let 
these things just continue and pass 
them on to [lie public in higher 

|U ii es 

Fhutiness executives must learn to 
get together with government ad- 



ministrators, Willi lh»- ei immunity 
itself, with labor unions and Ret 
some intelligence into this picture. 

What qualities witf be most important 
in the chief executive? 

The chief executive of tomorrow 
will have a record of attainment, a 
minion, mental maturity and emo 
tiorml nubility and a dedication to 
consul tative supervision aa a man- 
jigemrrnl method 

Whaf cton.* consultative .supenasioa 
mean? 

It means that before you Lake ac- 
tion or make decisions, you consult 
with anybody who can possibly help 
yon in the determination nf the right 
decision or right action, lor as long 
.is you Imve time to cons till 

(ieorge ('lemenU -i good exam- 
ple of what [ mean He was presi- 
dent and now is board chairman of 
the very successful Jewell Cos. 

I knew ( It-nr^e I 'lenient* N-i vi-ars. 
and you seldom oaild get him to 
give you an answer to a caieeHnn 

lom-oH Ii v.iii ii-kerl hitn i i|in- 
tian, he would say, "What do you 
think?" before he would answer. 

Now. this is whnt we mean by con- 
sultative MijH-rvision. You just have 
to utilize the creativity, the ingenui- 
ty, the knowledge and the experi- 
'•\ti-c nf your people. This in the 
greatest asset you Imve. 

Iin'f consuftatrve supervision the e* 
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EXECUTIVES WHO WILL SCORE IN THE 'SO** continue* 



ceptian rather than the rule today-' 

Yes. 

Dews that mean, Iben, that many busi- 
ness firms are poorly managed* 

Yes, many are. Bui T would not 
say ii is a forgone conclusion that 
a company which doesn't practice' 
couHultative supervision is poorly 
managed. Still, I am Haying that in 
the 1380'e. this will he so. 

What essentraf/y mil the chief enc- 
utrve of the 80's do? 

This depends on what he dele- 
l!id«rs to the other members of his 
lop team -and what he retains for 
himself. 

There will tie no comnvon pattern. 
The wholi team must rLrcumplish 
certain things. Ho will determine 
what part of it he want* to accom- 
plish, 

Be may, for example, decide he 
wants to spend his time on long- 
range, corporate planning and man 
ager manpower planning, and dele' 
gate everything else. 

On the other hand, hp may he u 
natural operator, und want to tarry 
nut the general management, the 
day to day operating responsibility. 
If he don) this, lw will have to make 
sure that the future of the comp-tn> 
is delegated to someone eke. 

He can't do both. 

Wj^f the boss have to cfaw his way to 
the top? 

lie will be recruited rind enJwtrd 
in a highly scientific and effective 
manager manpower planning pro- 
gram. He will not have to ciuw his 
way in the top, except in those insti- 
tutions that ure not professionally 
managed. 

WrJf his reward in it at us and prestige 
be higher or tower than tt is today? 

I licher, 

Business nnd industry will he 
much more highly r<-sj ittli-rl :tnd 
their important contribution tu prog- 
ress more fully realized— particularly 
by our younger people* 

The ettectiUve will, however, be 
active in leadership outside his corp- 
oral ion as well .is in it. 

Can a good manager manage any- 
thing? 

Yea. but when *r said that in 1930 
or 1965, we were booed off the plat- 
form. To he the head of n telephone 
■ runpuriy then, you must have hunt 
front a telephone line somewhere. If 
you wonted to be the head of an 
ml company, you had to have nil 



running out of your nose and ears. 

World War II blew thai into a 
cocked hat. j*Y»u hud CoCh-CoIu 
milking munition bags; you had 
Frigidttire making machine guns: 
you had every automobile company 
in the country making airplanes 
and tanks. 

So management wilt become more ot 
a protest ion? 

Asking me that is like asking a 
jockey if he'd like to ride a horse In 
a race. 

The fact that management is be- 
coming more and more of a profes- 
sion U the basic theme of my life 

Will the executive ot the 15fiD's be 
younger or older than his counterpart 
today? 

That will depend almost entirely 
on population (rends. 

My general gueaa id, however, thai 
men will rise in the lower ranks of 
management much sooner and more 
quickly than they have ri-»-n in the 
past 

What kind of an education should a 
man get to be an effective manager 
tomorrow'' 

First he should have an under- 
graduate degree in science or in lib- 
eral arts. He should then have * 
master of business administration 
rU.-qo - 

Then, he should take a very in- 
tensive course of at least, night 
months lo a year in the nature, pro- 
otsaee and character of management. 
Thr> don't tew li iii inaU'-'Hi«--ii[ in oui 
academic institutions today. They 
tench the functions nf management: 
finance, bookkeeping, marketing, 
traffic. Iranisportalion. labo* rela- 
tion*. 

The manager should continue his 
education tliruughu u I Iii-. career ins! 
as does a doctor, a lawyer, or an 
engineer 

In the future will undergraduate 
schools of business be obsolete ! 

I would hate to say; I wouldn't 
want to be quoted on it. 

What major problems will the manager 
be forced to cope with? 

i 'hiefly. tbE-se four: 
t. Protect ins his organization from 
bike -mer by nurfiern roblier UvroriH 
who are money -motivated subver- 
sives They will I'.visf, in every gen- 
eration, and they will miinage to 
keep thcmwlvcs lJiouI three jumps 
aheud of the legislation they make 
necessary. 



2. Insuring the future of his hum- 
ness. 

3. Developing close relationships 
with other major soaments of our 
society such as the church, the gov 
eminent, the school, the Inhor union, 
the press. 

4. Providing satisfaction for hiH peo- 
ple nut of work- relations iuid work 
output. 

Who rs the robber baron who poses a 
threat lo business? 

He is a fellow who suddenly shows 
up. through some device, with u large 
per cent of your stock, and he makes 
a tender offer and you are crippled 

He buys in and manipulates the 
stock to a high price. He may unload 
it without taking you over. Or he 
may take you over, liquidate your 
cash and spin off a part of your or 
ganization. or liquidate the whole 
thing 

I saw an article not too long ago 
where somebody could start out wilh 
$o(Xl r <KH) and end up owning ( ieneral 
Motors. 

This kind nf iliing i« goiim I" lead 
to some coloasal changes. 

How can today's businesses- and 
boards of directors—develop top man 
agers tor tomorrow? 

An old device called "manager 
manpower planning" is coining into 
broader and broader usage, It is a 
very scientific, highly developed 
system. Il was started brick in the 
':itr> and perfected during World 
War n when many companies look 
it on due to the draft. 

After the war. a few companies 
continual this kind of a thing, Sears 
Roebuck. Montgomery Ward, 
Worthinglon Corp., Richardson- 
Merrr H, urn I some of rlie Standard 
Oil comp<mi«-s did 

One of the great tragedies in busi- 
ness occurs when you have n job 
open and you tool, .it a man and say, 
"Oev. he has everything we want 
except a little marketing expert - 
enee " 

So you poashim by. 

Now we are using more foresight. 
We say if that man has marketing 
experience, two years from now he 
could be vice president mid general 
inaiiiiuer. So we gel him out of whul 
he is doing and give him the mar- 
keting extK-ncnre We plan his dc 

1.1-1. ipiJHTll 

How far ahead does a corporation 
have to look to line up Its chief exec- 
utive for 1980? 

It should start looking, in my opin- 
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iun, nt lea.m live years tihead. You 
tfmdd have five good candidates /or 
the job by IP?o. 

Wjfl we have enough skilled executes 
—or face a management gap? 

We will never liave enough skilled 
executives. 

How can we go about acquiring the 
managers of tomorrow? 

It ia possible toduy to tench n man 
or ii womnn how to bo n rruirwgar. 
Then- is ,i disnpline 1h;il (tin b>- 
tiiught. .iini tHprf if, training thill am 
he given so people know how to rc- 
net when they arc in si situation re- 
1 1 1 1 ir i ntf man a 1,'einen t . 

The steps are. very simple. This 

in -.vli il we Siiy to yoiitm mating - 
Mienl students 

"If you find yourself in a position 
of Iwidership, first, determine what 
v.nii oi^imuilinii i-, when? il Htmid^ 
now. what are its aswte jittri liabili- 
ties. 

"Second, decide what you w.iot 
your company to be, 

"Third, determine whnl kind of 
people you need so it am be that, 

■'Fourth, whnt do these people 
need in the w.iy nf physk-.il n> 
siHin-i--, 1 1 1 - ■ i n - v , Imildinij'-. t'wt!-.. n> 
do whnt you want done? 

"Fifth, how well do lliey have, to 
iio it 1 ' Then inspect to see how well 

llu'.v .iff ilomn ll, :itnl I it !_r 1 1 r 4 ( flow 

you ixm jjet them to do it better. And 
finidly. decide how much you will 
iwiy i finny do do it," 
In the i 980's, will business executives 
work differently than they do today? 

Ye* 

Most mnmiLjers go to their job* to- 
d.iy tn it kimwing what they are going 
to do hut knowing they lire going to 
lie awfully busy \nd curb r.|*\ lilK 
itself up and clutters itself up. 

I think in die IttBO't* there are go- 
on; In be fower jxvtple in office*. 
Offices Jtro a tremendous waste of 
tiiiir for chief executives and they 
create 60 per cent of nil the work 

lli.il lakes plan- !ti -In 111 f . ,.tt K- 

uwny front my office for three weeks, 
mid things get done. Hut if 1 come 
in for one day, everything stop*. 
Evoryuno wnntu to ask me whnt to 
do. In most cases, the boss is busy 
fiecause he if in He flioutd In- out 
Where the nihher hits th<< road, work- 
inn with laHipIo u nd watching them. 

What's so distinctive about the Amer- 
rear manager that makes him envied 
and emulated tfe world over? 

He iieta things done END 
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Blacksmiths Or astronauts? 
Visions of past and future. 
Blacksmiths take a little longer to bring 
into focus because they are a largely 
forgotten breed Astronauts arc 
consistently in the headline!. 
Your chamber of commerce — how 
docs it relate ? 
Before you answer too quickly 
ponder a moment. 
Does your chamber represent a narrow 
bind of people or is it representative 
of the total community^ 
Does your board consist of rre-toocrs 
or r cdl decision-makers? 
Are your committee* tucked into a desk 
drawer orddion-oriented? 
Do problems come to your chamber or 
does your chamber go out to meet them? 
Does change disturb or exhilarate 
your chamber'' 
Made a decision? If not, visit your 
chamber office , , . become involved , , . 
be sure your chamber will not be left on 
the anvif but wifl go into orbit 
Blastoff 




PETE PROGRESS 

SfiiUnt f*i in IKJI tlunntr «f comiMrci In )H nnnmii»l»J 



SOUND OFF 
TO THE EDITOR 



HOW FAR SHOULD 
WIRETAPPING GO? 



"Wiretapping." 'IvivtjsiliruppitJg. 1 * 
Slumping." "Electronic j nf 'i-rrTiJi- 
tion gathering," "Bugguuf-** 

These eni'.tirin-triffgenng expres- 
sion* Involve the controversial pruc- 
tlce of scientifically listening in to 
L'nmri' information hi be tmed iii 
governmental fighting against espi- 
onage or crimp 

Ask someone what he thinks of 
wiretapping- and ytm get all sorts of 
answer*. Everyone Menu to have an 
opinion. 

Those ftivorlnjr It uy that in 
ninny cuens), especially in espionage 
it ml organized crime, it is in the 



nation's interest that suspect*' pri- 
vate conversations be heard, either 
through tappjng <if tflephnrie lines 
or planting of electronic hugs. Ln*t 
yenr Congress legalised wiretapping 
and bugging in criminal n» well bs in 
security cane*. 

Proponents argue that listening 
ii ■•!! i-iill- i> 1 1 ■ • Hi")'.' ;m infriHKH- 
meiit of privacy than is sthsdowing 
a suspect. They point out that some 
i.f tin- nn .tit fimniNs and dangerous 
spy nppa rat uses rn history huvt 1 
been blown apart with information 
gathered through Wiretapping. 

Those who are opposed say It's 



..n abridgement nf Lntshttlntiini.il 
rights. It is unethical and un-Amer- 
ican to listen in. they add. The Su* 
[hhtih' four! Iiii-- ruled in several 
wiretapping cases, usually coming 
down on the nntiupping side. One 
ruTin HwiHi"n of the ( ourt wiin thai 
information (fathered during x tap 
must be made available to the de- 
fendant. 

What do you think about this 
problem? Do you approve ef wire- 
tapping* If so, to what degree and 
Bo what extent do you favor it ? Ho 
you disapprove? If you do *o gener- 
ally, or in specifa 1 instances, wliv " 



Jack Wooidndge, Editor 
Nation's Business 
1615 H Street. N.W 
WashpofltCm, DC 2O0O6 




Do you approve of wiretapping? 


□ Yes □ No 
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SOUND OFF RESPONSE: 

BLOWING HOT AND 
COLD ON THE DRAFT 



Tliey came out fighting. 
Nation's Business readers who 
replied in thi» Mtiy issues "Sound 
Off" question. "Should profession- 
ids replace draftees?" firmed them- 

selve- fi-orn .in arsenal of varied 
argument* and fired away There 
w:is plenty or maii|>ower (in each 
Hide, though pro-draft forces had 
tin- edue in numbera. 

Opponents of ■ completely profe*- 
raonal armed service Jul: I if .-n : 
.iild tower efficiency, and danger* to 
the country, in a change. 

JVojtonfnls of professionalism see 
[he name in the tlr:i f 1 ntaUi> inm 

"So-called 'professional soldiers.' 
based on my experience in the 
1930's. tend to come from the dregs 
■ if society," writes William A. Crier 
-..if Central Motors" I ego I >1jUT >ii 
New York. "1 recall that the mo- 
tion picture theater at Madison 
Barracks. Sockets Harbor, N.Y., 
burned to the ground in about 1931 
because nil fire extinjfuiwhen. were 
chained und locked to lli€> wall since 
nli . i. .J men li:id previously drunk 
sU the fluid." 

A professional army would "tinly 
nit around iind get fat," according 
to K. E. Lamp of United Fuel Gas 
Co.. Charleston. W. Va. "It would 
be necessary to have small wan; to 
keep our army sharp." 

Says R, C. Dickerhnff, controller 

of thu Fir.*t Fi>de!'a] Savings & Loan 
Association, Cumberland, Md.: "A 
professional soldier would be bay 
uIm ii imf fighiin?< nruf when fitihiua: 
he would luck the vital feeling of 
"let's get it over with.' It would re- 
iniire addition, il revenue " 

The profesaicHtuls would "become 
high paid [fj-ofi-s^iniijil ;'. ii if-off b' 
just like 75 | x>r cent of the reat of 
thi! government workers/' writes 
Norman E- Smith, president of All- 
Size Corrugated Products, Inc. 
Ijincasler. Pa. 

On the oilier side, D. J. O'Kee fie. 



general manager for St. Re#W Paper 
Co. in Lake Placid. Flu., soya: 
'"Cast might Well he less, even with 
higher pay scale, in that the mili- 
tary would not be faced with the 
great, continuing csperwe of train- 
ing and equipment for draftee*.** 

Use of professional* "would in- 
rrais* efficiency enough to offset in- 
creased monthly salaries required." 
writes Jesse H. J. Miller, plant 
manager for the National Lock Co. 
in Waveriy, Tenn Another pi, ml 
manager, John T. Zurlo of Harris- 
Inlertype Corp.'s Sheridtin Co. in 
Champlain, N. Y., nays America 
could get by with a smaller force if 
n van . professional 

"A well-trained professional sol- 
dier would replace three or four 
young draftees and this should help 
In equalize (he mat nf training and 
maintaining the armed forces- as 
well jib saving a lot of young Uvea," 
a (voiding to Cecil >}, Perkins, jire-ii 
dent of Longview Yarns, Inc. in 
Hickory', N. C. Henry F. Boehm 
Jr., manager of Major Appliance 
Service Co.. Wappingers Falls, 
N. Y., goes him i lot more than one 
better. The good professional, says 
Mr. Koehm, "is equal To K*) draft 
era.'* 

Reduced turnover in draftee-free 
urmcd servinr-H "'would save HO |x>r 
L-ent on CI benefiia," says Richard 
J. Hoes, president of Washington 
Garment Co., Inc., Washington, 
N. C. 

S|n < k J H u uf ?.-elii-'il-. their'.-, !tvi 

son In fi ii trouble in that direction 
from professionals, according to R 
L. Argus. American Oil Co rclinerv 
manager in Yorktmvn. V-.i He sen 
them "soon permitted to organize 
for rolled ive Imrgainitiu Pvi rv m 
sis would find the guru* aimed at 
our head* fur higher wages and 
benefits, with a strike the alterna 
live. National wurily in ignored by 
mil i la nt union-, w why should we 



exjjecl professional soldiering ta be 
different " 

More serious troubles, perhaps, 
than striken, are seen possible by 
R, P. Whelan, asastant controller 
of the Otis Elevator Co., New York. 
"An tinned force made up only of 
professionals does have the inherent 
danger of creating a military state," 
he says, "A balance of draftees and 
professionals is best to keep the 
l»ri'lWnni:ilH in check." 

]t..t» It lv itcck of William Reck 
& Son. Englewood. N. J,, takes a 
Himilar [toaition. 

"When thin small profession;! J 
inns- -tart.s in >.-ee differently from 
the civilian thinking," he says, "the 
civilian population - . . 'cam be) left 
to its mercy. This you see every day 
in South America: the take-over of 
nations Ah long a.-, civilians are the 
army's major manpower source this 
will not occur." 

D. K. Moore, president of Gear- 
more Equipment Co., Inc., South El 
Monte, Calif., says, "One of the hid- 
den controls built into our military 
ta that boyn cume from every strata 
and area, nuking military take-over 
impossible. Change to pnifetwional- 
ism and you will change that" 

N. O. Mehaffey. a retired Air 
Force colonel who is with the Kquit 
able Life Assurance Society in Dal- 
las, says u purely professional de- 
fense establishment, in addition In 
"further eroding our citizens' moral 
fiber and costing vast sums," would 
"promote the probability of a dicta 
torship." 

And U. H. Prickett, senior vice 
pn^idenl. Life Insurance Co ul 
Alubnnia, writes from Gadsden, Ala., 
that. "Our system, after all the 
trials. Is still best, A professional 
army would be just another group 
that would eventually make de- 
mands W would have to meet 1 
wrt of like the 'out and in* system 
we now have, especially when we 
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CMB out of tht> service feeling we 
had a part in preserving Arnericu. It 
< i n be .1 good ft-i-ling' " 

Some of those favoring profe*- 
sionaltfim see external dunger in the 
conscript army rather than internal 
danger in the profession/! I one-. 

R. L. Beyer, vice president, the 
Spencer Kellugg division of Tt'Xlrun. 
Inc.. writes from Huffiilu, N. Y., 
that "the vast pool of draftees . . , 
is thinuerou.-. Hi tun country's wel- 
fare hecaiwe it encourages the mili 
tmy to ena.HBi- in m.mv ;nivpnture> 
which they have nn Im-im^s in," 
Mr Beyer hopes- thiit a volunteer 
iirmy would he supplemented by 
tin- National (]u.mf in mier,;en, ie> 
and "that ROTC tun In- continued 
on » vol unto ry tift*ifi." 

H. B. Ayara. president of Ayiirs 



Suite Bank, Muweaquu. III., siys: 
"If u President had lo rely on a 
paid army he would be much more 
i-.irettil Id stick hin rii-ck mil iti tr|i- 
inc lo police the world. He jiurt 
wouldn't have the army with which 
in <l«i n 

There wuuld be less internal 
tftnasa if professionals replace draft- 
ees, miiny readers think. "The teal 
cause of unnmi in our .vomit: people 
is the fuel that they haiva nothinu to 
took forward io hut a slice out of 
their lives that Hhould mil \ir n 
quired." aayi Newton Draper, own- 
er of the Draper Lumber t 'o.. 
f 4inkevi(le. Term. 

"Use of prolcKsion.il I'iipii'- i> uai- 
sidernbiy less disruptive to society, 
and will permit needed additional 
-•Mention hy uthprwi*' disrupted 



>niiriK peo|ili- in watrmn of |niice\" 
writes W, t! Curutl, «.ice prcsidem 
of I'Tisc-o Industries, Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Pride in country is seen as a 
bonus for veterans of the draft by 
some advocates of our present set- 
up 

I -till Uvl out uuiiiln i:- world 
fighting for." writes Norman Rosen- 
ljer«. president of DuuFiiLI of W i-h 
inRlon, C. Inc. "Beinji in the 
» -ruir is an experience thai cannot 
he duplicated." Ramon A. Santo*, 
general manager for Petrolflne 
Rquipntenl I V, in Halo Rey, Puerto 
Rico, says the sacrifice involved in 
.serviru; "llif fathcrfmil' helps the 
voting learn "how much il has coat 
in the past lo civs- Hutu the privi- 
lege to live in a democracy" 
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On the other hand. partisans of 
professionalism aw pride in sell as 
one of its benefits. 

Says Roger Goeringer, office nun 
jger for UOJ' Water Services' in 
Burbank. Calif.. "Our whole socie- 
ty is geared to nrofE-winimli-rn 
Erich individual is to have a feeling 
of accomplishment while earning u 
living, 1 1 iid to feel he is adding 
something in our country in his vo- 
cation. 

"With a quick service require- 
ment, the majority cannot a large 
accomplishment " 

S.ivs D. Bowen Kin« of Steam 
Supply & Rubber Co., Inc. Sent tie, 
Wash.. "Only by replacing the 
draftees Bin we again bring pride 
bark to I he professional military 
p<-r-onnel." 

A sizable number of readers who 
favor the draft say they also favor 
chariHifi It "should luc more i-qiiiJa- 
bly administered," according to 
Richard L. Mutism of International 
Harvester Co.. in Louisville, Ky. 
Deferments should be "tightened 
up," nccordmn tn William ft. Con- 
nor of Florida Citrus Mutual, Lake- 
land. Ha. 

Universal military training, per- 
hiips in Swiss style, is advocated hy 
others, with R V Council or U S 
Gypsum Co. in Saltville, Vs., sug- 
gesting that after one year, "'extra, 
oversea* and comhut duty be de- 
termined by lottery." 

Some of those in professionalism's 
comer nlso favor wider military 
training for nonpros. "My answer," 
says Hurvey J. Cowell, M rider nair 
Corp plant manager in Waterloo, 
Ltd., "is contingent upon the en- 
largement of junior ROTC in high 
school" 

'llien there arc those who turn to 
history. "The beginning of decad- 
ence is marked by establishment of 
professional armies versus citizen 
volunteers," says Rernard GreenweJJ 
of Stone Container Corp.. Wild- 
wood, ill. "Must the lessons of his 
lory, meh as the fall of Persia, 
Eg.vpl, Greece and Rome, go in 
vain?" 

But Charles B. Finch of New 
York, vice president of the Alle- 
gheny Power System. Inc., Bays, "A 
volunteer army i* the same kind of 
citiven armed force America has 
bad since it began. Conscription is 
involuntary servitude." 
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THOU SHALT MOTS" 
FOR MINORITY GROUP RAPPORT 



Gstiif dinhing good working reta- 
lions wilh minority groups isn't easy. 

In scores of cities, thousands of 
persons are involved in a massive 
effort tn find solutions to urban 
problems and bring together alt 
community elements They repre- 
sent business, government, civic or 
ganixatiens. labor, and education si 
institutions 

There is an overwhelming aeed 
for communication and understand- 
ing among ail groups, many who 
have been involved agree. 

Achievinu rapport isn't cusy in 
dust rial firms which have established 
hard core unemployed job training 
programs can attest to this. So can 
chambers of commerce, which have 
spearheaded efforts in iminv com- 
munities 

Uul there jre proven ways tn work 
iiiim- sin re&sfuliy with minority or- 
ganizations. They haw been learned 
from practical, often painful, exper- 
ience- 
One succesKfLtl community- wide 
program is thai of the .bant Civic 
Auciuies .if Springfield, Mass. Ex- 
ecutive Director Paul < irwlr-y offers 
experience* learned there to other 
cities and groups ns u realistic way 
to estalihsli relationships. He calls 
threw "Ilie Ten ( 'omn landmen Is ol 
Working with Minority Groups and 
Organizations'": 

1. Don't only calf for meetings in 
your own hack yard. IV- willing to 
meet in the "target" areas whenever 
possible, 

2. Use the power of humor gener 
ously. Don't be too serious. Cer- 
1-tinK don't Ih' tiHi itiiprestwd with 
yourself. Remember, a hii r ( f humor 
will lighten many lenie situations 



3. Drop the habit of asking, "Who 
in your leader?" Tliey might want lu 
ask. "Who speaks for youT 

4. Instead of saying "No!" ask 
"How".'" Con asona hie demand fre- 
quently melt if you persist in ask inn 
■'How," instead of responding nega 
lively at the beginning. 

5. Get involved personally, and 
work constantly al tht- fob of pelting 
others involved. Nothing builds 
truHt better than understanding— and 
iioihing promote* mutual under 
standing as much ns face-to-face con- 
frontation and personal involvement 

6. Be patient 1*1 people bilk it 
over and out, even though it takes 
considerably more time than you 
think necessary The decision-mak- 
ing process is slow -Hid winding but 
genuine pm tii ip-tliini m this pnow 
is essential and must be sharerl 

7. Try to nee thinun from the other 
fellow'.-; point of view and more im 
porUmt. see llicm as he jn-rci-ive- 
thrm. You must "wwr the other 
fellow's shoes" to understand his 
rationale and motivation. 

S- I Km't ex) iect miraculous mults 
progress comes slowly. Measure 
vour pnjgress over long periods of 
lime no! day by <Li> 

9, Bounce biick fast from setbacks 
— and there'll lie many. You'll not 
make gains nt nn even pace. This is 
a roller coaster experience. 

10. rhm't inok for credit cerlamly 
not public credit. Tlie grnss roots 
credit will do you more good. In fact, 
it is an indispensable ingrrtfienl for 
ultimate success. 
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HOPE FOR 
THE FUTURE 



Here are some of the rules at one U. S institution 

of higher learning: 

/ No smoking in classrooms. 

/ No sitting in cars after dark. 

/ All clothing must be neat. 

/ No drinking in rooms. 

<i No women in rooms. 

No. it's not Cornell, or Harvard, or CCNY, or the 
others in the headlines. 

It's West Point, where students are being trained 
to be officers and gentlemen. 

And to fight tor freedom-the right way. 
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The switch is on... 

to Ford Linehaulers,too! 




Shave running costs 

and save weight the Ford * W" way! 



The swilch ison! Large companies 
and truck fleels— like Wilson Freight 
Company ol Cincinnati, Ohio— are 
making Ihe switch lo Ford wilh 
individual orders running mlo millions 
ol dollars. 

One key reason, the perforrnanco- 
proven W-Series is now available in 
your choice of steel or aluminum 
cab plus many oiher weight-saving 
options. This weight-saving potential 
can add up lo T.600 pounds 
more payload every trip And the 
Ford "W gives you a choice of 
fifteen Diesels with up to 335 horse- 
power. Pieniy of power end economy 
for Ihe W's 80.000-lb GCW. 

Jusl a9 important as Ihe product 



itsell is the way Ford builds 'em 
and backs 'em; All Ford heavy-duties 
are carefully buiCt wilh one Ouaiily 
Control man to every seven 
production workers And if one of 
Ford's nearly 600 "standard" heavy 
models isn't exactly right for your job, 
the 70 engineers in Ford's Special 
Order Department will custom- 
engineer what you need. 

Now that you've got ihe righi 
truck for your job. how about service? 
Already 73 exclusive iruck centers 
have been established, part of a 
strategic network of 256 heavy-duty 
truck dealers They 're backed by 
nearly 5.700 regular Ford Dealers. 
All good reasons why you should 
join the swilch to Ford, 



FORD 
HEAVY-DUTY 
TRUCKS 




America adjusts lo Benson & Hedges 100's. 




Kcjiuljr or Menthnl. 



